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| GUN AND CAMERA. | 





IR HARRY JOHNSTON, in his capacity of chairman, 
made an impressive little speech at Mr. Dugmore’s 
opening lecture on May 30th. The gist of it was a 
recommendation that sportsmen ought to sell their 
guns and buy a camera. This advice he supported 

on several grounds. The main one is the vast diminution of 
big-game that has taken place over all the world during his 
experience. There are parts of Africa where wild animals 
could once be counted in thousands, where now there were only 
dozens. The United States and Canada have both witnessed 
a woeful decay in the number of their wild fauna. In fact, 
go to what part of the world one may, the same story is told of 
game diminished by the recklessness of sportsmen. The truth 
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is that an expedition has now come within the means of many 
who could not afford it fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
There are also parties continually being made up so as to divide 
the expense. Worse than all for the fortunes of big-game, the 
taste for shooting has spread far beyond these islands. At 
one time it was, practically speaking, only the Englishman 
who spent his leisure roaming over unknown or only partially 
known lands in search of the biggest animals that could be 
found ; nowadays the Germans, rivals in so many things, are 
friendly rivals in this also, and many of them are renowned 
big-game shots. Austria, France and Italy are not behindhand 

Nor is the sportsman alone responsible. The advance 
of agriculture always carries with it a diminution in the 
number of wild beasts. In our “Correspondence” column 
to-day an indignant Colonist protests against a_ reviewer 
who said that big-game shooting was still the most important 
asset of British East Africa. She tells us that the featur 
in the British East Africa of the present time is the growt] 
of three-storied and four-storied buildings, with lifts and lates: 
improvements for offices and warehouses. Nairobi, which used 
to exist only as the headquarters of sportsmen, is now in thy 
way of becoming a centre of industry. Perhaps our correspon 
dent is unconsciously taking a slightly exaggerated view 
and our reviewer, who happens to be a well-known sportsma) 
who has shot game in every part of the world, is as natural] 
inclined to magnify the importance of the shooting. He tell 
us that on his last visit to Nairobi the appearance of the plac: 
had not changed very much; although he is frank enough t 
add that he does not take much interest in agricultural « 
industrial development. It is, however, in the natural cours 
of evolution that when a new country is first opened to tl 
Colonist, it should attract on account of the quantity of game 
but as the land becomes settled and the soil cultivated, it 
inevitable that the game should be killed or driven away 
There would be very little use in blinking the fact that « 
cultivated fields the farmer cannot have ruminants to consun 
his crops or carnivora to feed on his stock and even ventur 
now and again to make a meal of his best hands. Sir Harr 
Johnston’s plea, then, must be admitted as far as this goes 
and much is to be said for his recommendation that the sports 
man should take photographs instead of life. As far as courag: 
goes, the one is as good a test as the other. Indeed, it must 
take even a better nerve to face a wild animal with a camera 
than with a repeating rifle. Mr. Dugmore, in the course of th: 
aforesaid lecture, adduced many instances where, in his anxiet\ 
to take a charging rhinoceros, he was in urgent risk of his lif 
and would have forfeited it but for the trusty armed friend 
who was with him. 

In point of fact, the excitement of stalking with a 
camera is far greater than that of approaching with a 
rifle. The photographer must get perilously close, whereas 
the shooter can operate from a safe distance, and that 
undoubtedly detracts a little from the merit of big-game shooting 
as a sport. Arms of precision have nowadays been perfected 
to such a degree that a moderately good shot can bag his gam: 
without a tithe of the risk that his predecessors had to run 
when they were less efficiently armed. When Mr. Roosevelt 
made his famous expedition, he witnessed the slaughter of a 
lion by a company of natives, and afterwards there was much 
talk of the barbarity of the spectacle ; but for men armed only 
with spears to attack a savage wild beast was an act of courage 
that redeemed it from barbarism. It is more barbarous to 
plug an animal from a safe distance with an expanding bullet. 
Moreover, it is very evident that if the wholesale slaughter 
goes on there will soon be very little left to shoot. No doubt 
in Africa, as in America, reserves and sanctuaries may be formed, 
and we hope they will be formed, so that the extermination «1 
any species of wild animal will be prevented ; but the half-tam« 
creatures of a reservation, though better than nothing, are 
not to be compared with the wild residents of the jungle and 
the veldt. Several of those who were once renowned huntsmen 
have now taken to the camera, and are highly pleased with 
the results. The picture of an animal in its native wildness 
is more interesting in its way than any trophy. 


Our Portratt [llustratioy. 


+ UR portrait illustration is of Lady Gweneth Po! 

the youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess « , 
borough, whose engagement to the Hon. Windham Baru 
second son of the Earl of Cromer, has just been announcé 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions lo photogra ’ 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except ct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests a 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forwar 
spondence al once to him. 
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OVERS of roe-stalking will be pleased to hear that Sir 
Josslyn Gore-Booth has very kindly consented to 
lend the famous Lissadell head of twelve points to 
the forthcoming Exhibition of British Deer Heads. 
This is undoubtedly the most massive roe head ever 

killed in the British Isles. The number of points is 
qualled by a Scottish roe head in the possession of Mr. 
Dyson Perrins, but the latter head has not nearly the 
amount of horn carried by the Irish specimen. The roe at 
Lissadell were originally imported from Scotland. Another 
interesting roe head is one killed by Mr. C. M. Pelham 
Burm, which measures slightly over twelve inches. This head, 
through the owner’s kindness, will be present at the exhibition, 
with two other heads, one of which carries eight points. The 
extra points are developed in the form of forked brows, and the 
head is massive and symmetrical, which is an uncommon 
feature in roe heads carrying an unusual number of points. 
Mr. J. G. Millais is lending the seven best heads from his 
collection, one of the best in these islands. The Earl of 
Kenmare has kindly promised to allow some of his fine heads 
from Ireland to be exhibited, which completes a fine show of 
Irish trophies. The best Irish heads, if allowed to attain their 
full development, usually run to fourteen points in the form of 
a double fork on each top. Mr. R. A. Sanders, who has some of 
the best recently killed examples of Exmoor red deer, has 
generously allowed his three best trophies to be on show. It is 
curious that the best-known examples of Exmoor red deer have 
been killed during recent years. Doubtless many fine heads 
were killed in previous years, but they have been scattered and 
dispersed, while all trace of them has usually been lost. 


After being Poet Laureate for seventeen years, Alfred 
Austin died at Swinford Old Manor, near Ashford, Kent, on 
June 2nd. It was a day of soft, summer sunshine, such as he 
would have loved; for whatever may have been his position 
as a poet, he was a genuine worshipper of Nature. That, in 
our opinion, is the feature of his work which gives it value. 
Nobody who has written criticism of poetry has failed at times 
to laugh at some of his weaknesses, such as the profuse allitera- 
tion, the sudden and curious descents into bathos, the use of 
megniloquent language to cover bareness of thought; but, 
wing for these defects, he was devoted to country life and 
cvuntry pursuits. His books on the garden were those of an 
en husiast who possessed some taste. For all wild Nature he 
hel a keen eye, and although he came under ridicule sometimes 
lo turning out poetry with so much facility, it should be re- 
n nbered that his training as a journalist had taught him this. 
F years he was the chief leader writer on the S/andard, and 
t. was in the days of its greatest influence. under the editor- 
S of Mr. W. H. Mudford. Mr. Mudford, who, though no 
w ‘er himself, had a fine judgment about writing, thought 
ything of Austin, and this trust was shared, among others, 
b Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury. At one time Alfred 

um was a not infrequent visitor to Lord Beaconsfield, and 


egan several articles with a phrase that became famous: 
_ en I was talking with an eminent statesman under the 
be hes at Hughenden———” Lord Salisbury gave very solid 
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proot of his appreciation when he appointed Austin Laureate 
to succeed Tennyson. 


All but the very young will probably remember the contro- 
versy that arose about the Laureateship at Tennyson’s death. 
He who had received the Laurel “ greener from the brow of 
him who uttered nothing base ” certainly passed on the honour 
untarnished. Lord Tennyson was one of the greatest English 
poets, and it was unfortunate that upon Lord Salisbury should 
have devolved the duty of choosing a successor. Lord Salisbury 
Was a very great statesman and a philosophic man of science, 
but his taste in poetry was very crude, if it can be said to have 
existed at all. Politics and literature very seldom flourish 
in one and the same person. He was placed, however, in a 
difficult position. The greatest survivor of Tennyson was 
unquestionably Swinburne ; but the author of “ Songs before 
Sunrise " and ‘‘ My Lords and Lackeys, Out and Clear the Way ”’ 
was not the sort of man to crown with the laurel. William 
Morris also was alive and also was a Socialist. Between these 
two and the others the difference was one of kind rather than 
degree, and no doubt Lord Salisbury, in his cynical way, thought 
his choice very innocuous, and that one minor was as good as 
another for the office. It will be Mr. Asquith’s duty to find a 
successor to Mr. Austin. The situation will remind some of 
that which occurred at the death of Southey, when the post 
was offered to Sir Walter Scott, but the Duke of Buccleuch 


advised him not to accept it, because doing so would injure his 
position. 


Sir Edward Ward, who, with Lord Haldane, schemed out 
the plan of the Officers’ Training Corps in 1908, has now seen 
the fruition of his idea. From its tiny start the corps has so 
grown that it now numbers 700 officers and 25,000 cadets, while 
more than 27,000 ex-cadets have passed through its ranks. 
Sir Edward Ward, in the letter already referred to, explains 
the further import and character of the scheme. The main 
consideration is that the training received by boys in the 
O.T.C. should be regarded as “ an incentive and a preliminary 
to the acceptance of a commission in the Special Reserve of 
Officers or the Territorial Force.” The military requirements 
of the Empire demand a full supply, and it is not forgotten that 
the German Army of to-day has for original foundation the 
educational establishments of Prussia after the battle of Jena 
the veritables battaillons scolaires. No closer analogy to the 
O.T.C, could be found, and the parallel cannot but help in calling 
forth a sympathetic response to the appeal of the Army Council. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
I do not know 
Whose facile fingers wrought your wistful face, 
Nor stayed their work for all the shed tears’ trace 
So long ago ; 


But in your eyes 
A-stare so piteously through Time I see 
The vain regret for all that used to be 
Which never dies ; 


Love passed your gate 
One morn, and fain would enter in to rest, 
But you would welcome no unbidden guest, 
And bade Love wait ; 


You oped the door 
At nightfall, deeming Love stood there again, 
And called him softly, but you called in vain : 
Love came no more ! 


ANGELA GORDON. 


Our annual report of the Public School Competition of 
the Officers’ Training Corps will, we venture to think, be read 
with great interest this year. The increased entries and im- 
proved shooting show that an all-round advance has been 
made. Teams, instructors and masters alike have entered into 
the spirit of the contest with zeal and energy. Need we add 
that the War Office attaches the highest importance to the 
movement. We have to thank it for much help and encourage- 
ment. The competition was arranged and carried out with the 
advice and approval of the War Office, and the shooting was 
judged by Captain”de Putron, late of the Hythe School of 
Musketry. The War Office Council has pointed out clearly 
and convincingly, in a letter to parents sent through the head- 
masters, the objects which they hope to attain. The Country 
Life competition has been framed and carried out in harmony 
with their ideas and to help as far as we can to infuse heart 
and spirit into the movement. 
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Combined with the energetic protest from Mr. Lucas 
which we printed last week, the letters in our “‘ Correspondence ”’ 
columns to-day must render it impossible for the county 
authorities to interfere with Stopham Bridge. When men like 
Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Aymer Vallance, Mr. G. L. Courthope, 
the Secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and others equally qualified to speak, unite in an 
expression of indignation that is all the more remarkable as the 
writers have had no opportunity of communicating with one 
another, it would indeed be “ sinning against the light ”’ to carry 
out the plans described by Mr. Lucas. In all probability Mr. 
Powys is correct in his surmise that the motorist is not to blame. 
His point is that the motorist finds “a source of continual 
pleasure’ in the romantic beauty of the country. Mr. Powys 
is more inclined to throw the responsibility on “ those road 
surveyors who, by taking his (the motorist’s) name in vain, force 
on the public, motorist and pedestrian alike, all sorts of hideous 
things which their souls desire and which the public loathe.” 
No contention is put forward that it is out of repair or unfit 
for the traffic. The proposed sacrifice is one of beauty for 
speed. But surely in the remote, secluded country where it 
stands, the wise motorist will be glad to linger at the bridge 
while his eye rests on the tranquil river and its surroundings 


In the recently issued report of the Select Committee, 
presided over by Lord Mersey, for the purpose of looking into 
the jury system, there is one homely point that will interest 
many a citizen who does not feel tempted to consider the 
abstract merits of the jury system. This is, that being 
called to serve on a jury is always an annoyance and often a 
cause of much loss. Far more people are summoned than are 
needed, and a great many cannot absent themselves for a period 
that not infrequently lasts from a week to ten days without 
serious injury to their business. They contend, with consider- 
able show of reason, that if a judge is paid they should be paid too. 
If payment were made it would be easy to make arrangements 
that would work far more smoothly than those now in force. 
There are plenty of well-qualified men who like sitting on juries, 
and if fair remuneration were offered they would register them- 
selves as willing to serve. From them a jury could always be 
selected, and their existence would render it possible to exempt 
those who could give a valid excuse, such as pressure of 
business. 


Strawberries are becoming plentiful for sale in the London 
shops, and for the most part come from the strawberry gardens 
in Kent, which appear to be continually on the increase. It 
was not always necessary to go so far afield from London to 
reach the fields of growing strawberries, and to the present 
populace of Bethnal Green it may perhaps come as a surprise 
to learn that that neighbourhood was at one time very famous 
for its strawberries. We may take the diary of Mr. Pepys 
as sufficient authority in itself for the claim. On June 26th, 
1663, we find him writing: “Sir W. Batten, Sir J. Minnes, 
my Lady Batten, and I by coach to Bednall (sic) Green, to 
Sir W. Rider’s to dinner. A fine merry walk with the ladies 
alone after dinner in the garden: the greatest quantity of 
strawberry I ever saw, and good. This very house was built 
by the blind beggar of Bednall Green, so much talked of and 
sang in ballads.’’ The house of which Pepys speaks was called 
Kirby Castle, and belonged to Sir William Ryder—not Rider, 
as Pepys has it, but his spelling is very arbitrary. 


The sentence directly following that just quoted is really 
worthy of quotation, no less for its description of a very remark- 
able effect of lightning. ‘‘ At table,’’ he writes, “ discoursing of 
thunder and lightning. Sir W. Rider did tell a story of his 
own knowledge, that a Genoese gally in Legorne Roads was 
struck by thunder, so as the mast was broke a-pieces, and 
the shackle upon one of the slaves was melted clear off his leg 
without hurting his leg. Sir William went on board the vessel, 
and would have contributed toward the release of the slave 
whom Heaven had thus set free, but he could not compass it, 
and so he was brought to his fetters again.’”’ Sometimes, as 
we read these priceless diaries, we are tempted to think that 
the sea-goers whom Pepys met in the course of his Admiralty 
business occasionally tried to see how large a mouthful of 
marvels his simplicity would swallow. We may observe above 
that it was by the thunder, not the lightning, that the ship 
was struck ; but perhaps that is only a pen slip. 


What a terrible indictment Dr. Francis Ward has brought 
against the cormorant, and how crushingly he drives it home ! 
Here is a dark and gloomy-looking bird which hovers about 
the estuaries and fringing rocks of our islands, rioting on food 
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that millions of human beings would be glad of. Dr. Ward’s 
examples of its voracity are damning in the extreme. He tells 
us of a Scarborough naturalist who gave a bird fifty herrings, 
all of which it swallowed at a meal; and his own experience 
is scarcely less striking, if we remember that he was feeding a 
small bird in captivity. He gives this bird six pounds of fish 
a day, “and he has swallowed twenty-seven herrings about 
seven inches in length at one meal.” He goes on to tell of ; 
cormorant on the Farne Islands that killed a codling weighin: 
four pounds ; of others that have been shot, one containing ; 
conger two feet six inches, another a grilse of three pound 
two ounces, a third six trout weighing two pounds four ounces 
In an extant letter written from the Farnes about the midd! 

of the eighteenth century, the name is facetiously spe 

“gormorant,” so that the gormandising habits of the bir 

have been long known. It will be interesting to see if a voi 

can be raised in its defence. 


On Tuesday the Birthday of the King was celebrate 
with the cordial loyalty which he has inspired during his tenu 
of the highest position in the British Islands. His subjec s 
recognise that he is following in his father’s footsteps, winni: : 
esteem at home and promoting peace abroad. The Birthd 
List of Honours was worthy of the occasion. It is a recogniti: 
of high merit, and not a mere bestowal of party favours. Thi 
who have been chosen for special honour are in nearly ev: 
case men who have attained distinction each in his own sphe 
Literature is recognised in the person of Mr. J. M. Bar 
whose work, both in prose and drama, has ever been as swe 
and wholesome as it is clever. The Master of Peterhouse li s 
earned his reward in the weightier and more solid work | 
history and criticism. Mr. Arbuthnot Lane is one of the m: +t 
skilful surgeons of his time. The stage will be proud of t 
knighthood of Mr. Forbes-Robertson. In the knightho d 
bestowed on Dr. J. D. McClure a tribute is paid to education al 
work. If Professor Schafer had done nothing but deliver te 
famous presidential address at the Dundee meeting of tie 
British Association last year, he would have deserved his title. 
Last, but not least, of the honours to be mentioned here is 
that paid to General Sir John French, who is raised to thie 
rank of Field Marshal, a well-deserved tribute to one of thie 
most energetic and capable of our soldiers. 


DISILLUSION. 
Sing a song of Sally, who has dark hair and olive skin, 
And Irish eyes, where the sunbeams lurk all day ; 
I fly the fog of London town, and on some hill amid the whin 
Stare out into the lonely skies—way over Dublin Bay. 


Sing a song of Sally, the sweetest of the city girls ! 
With her, a sunless alley were a Paradise of God. 
O, to hide my face for ever in the tangle of her flowing curls ! 
O, to hide my heart for ever where Love’s swaving lilies nod ! 


Who is that calling me, calling o’er the angry waves ? 
But I’m fain of the laurels, very loth to leave the song. 
Dearest, wait for me awhile ; though for you my heart craves 
I must stay here a little, and I’m sure I sha’n’t be long. 


“Sing a song!”’ Cease, weary heart !—I’ve sung it for so many 
years. 
Now I’ll go and kneel before her, for my hopes are cold and dead. 
In my worn shoes and my ragged shirt I’ll follow where the road 
steers ; 
And perhaps they’ll take me over when I get to Holyhead. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 


Bee-keepers in the Home Counties are alarmed by the con- 
tinuous spread of the Isle of Wight bee disease. For the last 
two or three years it has been very bad in Hertfordshire and 
Zssex, and now Buckinghamshire is being badly attacked. 
From Wales and other parts of the country accounts of a similar 
nature are coming to hand. If they do nothing else, they «te 
at least calculated to create a very considerable amouni ol 
indignation at the carelessness of the Board of Agriculture. 
Here was a contagious disease, originally confined natur:lly 
within the limits of an island. It could have been investig-ted 
there, and steps could have been taken to prevent the conta on 
being carried to the mainland. But, as generally hap! Ss, 
the alarm -was too late. Before the scientific experts te 
called in the disease had begun to spread, not only over: at 
parts of Hampshire, but the adjoining counties, and after» 4 
of investigation they have been able to suggest no other re: «dy 
except those that are usually applied in cases of foul | id, 
namely, the destruction of hives and general cleanliness. 
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PAINTER, LECTURER & PHOTOGRAPHER. 


1. Radclyffe Dugmore YOUNG STAG 

R. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE has what must almost 

be the unique distinction of coming before London 

just now in a threefold capacity, all arising out of 

his being a mighty hunter of big-game with the 

camera. He is giving a series of lectures of which 

the first was delivered on May 30th in the AZolian Hall, New 

Bond Street, he is having a one-man picture show in Jermyn 

Street and we have the good fortune to be able to give a chapter 

in advance out of the new book, “‘ Romance of the Newfound- 

land Caribou,”’ which Mr. Heinemann will publish in the autumn. 

Our readers have a fine opportunity for appreciating his exquisite 

skill as a photographer. Probably some of them attended 

the lecture in New Bond Street, where, with beautifully 

coloured pictures made from the photographs he took by flash- 

light in East Africa, he showed with such vividness and fascina- 

tion the adventurous search after lion, crocodile, giraffe and other 
animal pictures in the country north of Nairobe. 


iclyffe Dugmore 


FIGHT 


AND 


BETWEEN * 


HIS HAREM 

Mr. Frank Wallace, himself both artist and big-game shot 
writes thus of his pictures (and in our next number we hope to 
show reproductions of one or two of them) : 

‘Since finishing his study of 
greater part of Mr. Dugmore’s life 
doors wandering about the world 
siderable periods alone in ihe wilds in remote regions in 
order that he might study the animals to the best 
possible advantage. How much material has been gathered 
during these trips into the wilds is known to who are 
familiar with Mr. Dugmore’s several books, both here and in 
America. Lion, elephant, rhinoceros, antelopes and zebra 
represent Africa ; moose and caribou North America, in addition 
to paintings of mallard, whistling swans and Canadian geese 
Many admire this latter picture more than any in the exhibition 
rhe wavering, V-shaped flight is well depicted, and Mr. Dugmore 
has cleverly varied the altitude of of the 


the 
ot 
con 


in Italy, 
spent out 
living often for 


painting 


has been 


those 


each heavy birds 


TWO STAGS 


These fights only occur in the breeding season. 
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who are shown against a clouded sky. An old gander is the 
leader or path-maker, and as he tires, for the work seems to 
demand great strength, he lets another take his place. In 
this way they travel at a great speed—eighty to one hundred 
miles an hour—and cover immense distances during their 
semi-annual migrations 

No. 16 is the best picture in the show, and depicts caribou 
travelling in a snowstorm The fury and violence of the storm 
have been realistically transferred to the canvas, and the alert, 
uspicious attitude of the advancing stag is caught with great 
fidelity Chis picture, with No. 20, “ Caribou Migrating on a 
Frosty Morning,” make an attractive pair. Comnng to Africa 
in No. 18, the artist has cleverly caught the effect of the ear'y 
morning sun on the black and white striped bodies ot the zebras, 
which makes the principal interest. The group shows a stallion, 
a mare and her foal standing on the slope of a hill round which 
is peering last year’s foal Ihe scene is near the Tana River, 
$ritish East Africa. Nos. 1 Ir and 12 are all night scenes 
The first shows a herd of zebra coming to a water hole with th 
first gleam of dawn [he attitude of the animal in the centre 
with uplifted head is excellent. No. 11 is of lions at a drinking- 
pool; two lionesses are seen at the edge of the water in the shadows, 
while the lion stands on the bank above them, faintly lit by the 
first reflected rays of the risingsun. No. 12 is again of zebra by 
moonlight No 
6, entitled, “‘ On 
Trek,”’ shows a 
herd composed of 
hartebeest or 


congoni zebra 
Grant’s gazelle 
and one oryx 


busa, slow!y 
wending their 
Way) acToss 1 
dusty plain on 
the northern side 
of Mount Kenia 
Those who hav 
been fortunat 
enough to visit 
this wonderful 
country will 
realise that no 
me, save a man 
who had studied 
\frican game in 
its natural 
haunts, would 
have painted 
such a_ picture 
The one oryx Is 
the keynote 
Other pictures 
show the black 
rhinoceros bath- 
ing; ‘‘ The Noon 
Rest,” zebra, 
hartebeest 
impala and 
waterbuck 
“The Lions’ 
Breakfast” 
iwo of the great 4. Radclyffie Dugmore. 
cats, who have 
just killed a zebra, approached by a third, past his prime and 
unable to kill for himself; ‘‘ The Two Mothers,” a lion and 
cub stalking a Grant’s gazelle and her fawn. 

And now let the author give us the results of his labour. 


THE LOVE-MAKING OF THE CARIBOU. 


3y A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 


SEARCHING 


If anyone would form a satisfactory opinion of the caribou 
stag, he must see the animal at its best, see him when Nature 
has provided that he shall be in his fullest power, and that is 
only during the brief period of the mating season. Then, and 
then only, can it be said that the caribou displays himself to 
advantage—fiery of temper, keen of eye, impatient of inter- 
ference, arrogant yet majestic, filled with a passionate desire 
to display himself to his kind, ready at any moment to do battle 
to prove his superiority over all comers, especially those smaller 
than himself. For he is an animal of great discretion, an 
animal wise enough to realise that to do battle with success 
it is important that he should not be inferior in point of size 
to his antagonist. For months Nature has been at work 
preparing the stag for this test of power; for months the life 
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of the animal has been sacrificed to the one end—perfection of 
power—as the athlete trains for weeks, or even months, that 
his condition may be as nearly as possible perfect, so does thx 
stag give almost half his life towards preparation—unconscioush 
perhaps, but nevertheless the sacrifice is made, in order th 
when the crucial test comes he will be found ready and in 
ways worthy to be the father of future generations ; for if t 
species shall continue it must be clean of limb and sound 
body, inheriting nothing but what will help it in the gr 
battle of life in that Northern country, where the battle 
fought against almost overwhelming odds, where weakn 
inherited or contracted, means death; where only those w 
test one hundred per cent. can hope to survive the rigours 
climate and be clever enough to outwit the numerous enem 
that are ever on the watch, ready at all times to destroy 1 
weakling. 

Perhaps you are already asking in what way does 
caribou stag prepare himself for the season of love-maki 
Let me answer your question by taking you back to the d 
of early spring. Scarcely has the winter’s accumulation 
ice and snow begun to melt than the caribou stags, alone a d 
in great straggling herds, leave their winter quarters and wi -k 
their way northward to their summer homes. A hard joun 
it is, for the country is at its very worst ; streams are conver 
into roari: g 
rivers by 
meliing of 
snow, pol S 
become lak 
meadows o@ « 
barrens are uw) 
water, and 
water is as dd 
as ice; evel 


woods, dee] 
water and shi 
snow, are ali 
impassable. \et 
through such 
obstacles ¢ 
caribou, by force 


of instinct T 
reason, must 
make his LV 


to his fair- 
weather ly 
At this tim 
stag is not an 
object of bear 
mottled 
colour, fo1 is 
winter coat Is 
dropping, he is 
thin fro. 
scarcity of food 
and he is hom- 
less, and his ev 
lacks fire. \t 
this time the coe 
heavy in fawn 
is also coming 
northward 
scorning thi 
Copyright. escort of tit 
hornless stag 
intent only on finding a secluded place where she may bring forth 
her young, safe fromthe haunts of man. If we examine the stag 
we shall see that the horn-pedicles are slightly swollen and covered 
with a soft, velvet-like substance. The horns are beginning 
to grow. At first they cause little or no trouble, but 
summer advances they grow with surprising speed. A ureat 
part of the animal's food must go toward nourishing thes 
immense structures of horn, which are encased in the soft 
velvet, so that they shall not become dry till development 
completed. During this period the horns are very sens live 
and one can readily imagine how great an obstruction they ‘nust 
be to the animal’s freedom of action. Yet throughout th 
summer he is handicapped in tliis way, and when we co -idet 
that the greater part of the summer is spent in the clos 
in order to avoid the black flies, we cannot help wonder 
the strangeness of Dame Nature’s ways, for in the open the! 
would cause no inconvenience, whereas in the close-g: ving 
woods the sensitive horns must be a constant source of tr bl 
With the approach of autumn conditions change | 
better, and when the maples display their wonderful - ule! 
foliage, and the birches become masses of shimmerin 
so bright that our eves are dazzled by the bewildering ul 
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1. Radclyffe Dugmore. HERD TRAVELLING BY WATER. 


4. Radclyffe Dugmore AFTER HIS) DOES. 
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STAG TRYING TO BRING BACK SOME OF HIS DOES THAT ARE ATTEMPTING ESCAPE. 
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the stags’ horns 
have attained 
their full growth 
they have har 
dened, the 
velvet, no longer 
needed for pro- 
tection, is peeled 
off by being 
rubbed against 
the rough 
branches of 
scrubby trees 
and the animal 
comes forth in all 
his glory, the 
glory of newly 
burnished horns 
his proudest pos 
session His eve 
too, is full of fire 
The glands of 
his neck swell to 
conspicuous 
size, and from 
his ears to his 
shoulder he 1s 

othed ina 

avv white 
mantle. Whata 
transtormation 
has been effected! 

from the 
dull grey, peaceful, hornless creature, that seemed to lack all 
ambition, to this party-coloured, heavy-antlered, sprightly 
animal, so exultant in his wedding garb Ihis is no fanciful 
picture of imagination made up for the purpose of trying to 
interest the reader, it is but a statement of actual facts, which 
anvone mav see for himself if he but takes the trouble to visit the 
country where the caribou lives. Unfortunately only too few 
of those who are interested in these animals ever see them during 
this most interesting season. For at this time the rifle must be 
silent. the Government of Newfoundland having wisely decided 
that shooting shall not be allowed during the rutting or mating 


1. Radclyffe Dugmore THEY TAKI ro 


During the mating season the fawns 


season 

It is a great pity that more people are not sufficiently 
interested in animals to enjoy watching them alive, rather 
than being possessed of the single idea of hunting them 


with intent to kill It is evidently the survival of the 
savage in us that makes the joy of the chase so dependent 
on death as the only ultimate object. The chase of wild 


‘Oe 
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frequently separated from their mothers, 
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creatures when 
conducted on 
sportsmanlik: 
lines has ver 
much to recom 
mend it. [t 
teaches us many 
things that 
might not othe 
wise be learned 
and leads, « 
course, to vVigt 
rous healt! 
exercise, b 
when we see p 
tures publis] 
showing the 
called sportsn 
actually pho 
graphed stand 
in a veritable 

ot carcases, 
wretched 
mains of ha: 
less animals t 
have been 
ruthlessly = s: 
ficed to sat 
man’s lust 

feel ashan 
almost of bi 
called sp 
men. Perl 
the man who has done a reasonable amount of shooting and 
been educated to a proper knowledge of the animal’s 

so that careful! stalking has become an unconscious part of 
hunt, may enjoy to the very fullest extent the art of hunt 
with the camera. If I may speak from my own experier 

I should say without the slightest hesitation that the can 
has directly and indirectly given me more real pleasure and act val 
excitement than I had ever found in using the rifle, and 

few creatures have proved of greater interest to me than th 
caribou of Newfoundland. Six successive seasons I visited 
the country before succeeding in obtaining even reason 
good photographs of the autumn migration, and on each visit 
I always hoped that I might have the good fortune to catcl 
the stags during the mating season, and so, perhaps, secur 
photograph of that most interesting event, the fighting of t! 
stags. At every suggestion of such a desire, discouragement 
offered most freely by guides and others with whom I happened to 
be talking, and I was almost led to believe that my quest was 
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impossible one. But last autumn 
peculiar conditions gave me reason to 
hope, for an early snow drove the 
great northern herds of caribou down 
to the lower plains immediately before 
the mating season. This most fortu- 
nate and unexpected occurrence gave 
me the opportunity for which I had 
s» long worked in vain. On the 
morning of October Ist the sun rose 
om the distant hills, which were well 
covered with freshly fallen snow. 
|; was unusually early, and at first I 
s-arcely realised what it meant to 
I At the time I was working on 
iver, with scarcely a thought for 

caribou. During the many 
tumns spent in the country I had 
ver seen them before the 2oth of the 
nth, though I had always hoped 
it they might come earlier. The 
ting season, which lasts about two 
‘ks, usually begins about the end 
. the first week in October, so there 
s ‘med every likelihood that this 
u expected fall of snow would bring 
t'e animals down to the lowlands 
b fore the season had begun. Allowing 
t 





ee days for the herds to reach the 
idy River region, which is in the path A. Radclyffe Dugmore. ABOUT FOUR YEARS OLD. Copynipht. 
0: the autumn migration, I went out to 


. : The development of the neck during the breeding season 1s shown. 
a ‘arge barren, about five miles north of 


Grand Lake, and there, to my great delight, found that an almost no toundation for either of these ideas. The stags do fight, 
coustant stream of caribou was appearing from the north. but only on rather exceptional occasions, and herds may have 
Small herds and large ones, all travelling in a very leisurely quite a number of full-grown stags, who tolerate each othe 
way ; on reaching the large barren they rested, and the silverv- in a most amicable way. These stags will even go from one 


coloured creatures could be seen scat- 
tered in every direction. There was no ; 
sign of excitement among them ; the . _s te, ; 
old and the young stags intermingled ‘ 
with the does without being noticed. . a 
It was quite evident that, unless they 
continued on their southerly route 
earlier than they had ever been known 
to do, I was practically certain to have 
an opportunity of being with them 
throughout part, if not all, of the 
mating season. 

The surmise was entirely 
correct, and though during the three 
weeks which followed there was a 
steady but very slow southerly move- 
ment, there was scarcely a day that I 
did not see some caribou. By 
October 21st the mating period had 
ended, and practically all the herds 
had passed. For a great many years 
there had not been such an early 
migration; in fact, during several 
seasons I had had to wait until well 
into November before the animals 
appeared, and one year it was as late 
as December. Most of my previous 
experience with caribou had _ been 
during the autumn migrations, so 
that I had never really seen the stags 
at their best. But this year fortune 
was kind to me, and I had abundant 
Opportunity for watching the animals 
and studying their habits. As little 
or nothing has ever been written on 
the subject, I shall endeavour to go 
into some detail, and hope the reader 
will pirdon me if I draw the subject 
out t- undue length. 

_Let me begin by saying that the 
canbi are not believers in mono- 
samy at least, this is true of the 
Newicindland species, for they will 
take many wives as they can get 
posse’ on of. According to all the 





accous that have ever come to my 
know’ ge, either by reading or hear- 
say, | magined that the stags would 
alway: ight if they met a possiblerival, 
and th. - no herd would contain but one A. Radclyffe Dugmore. A VERY OLD STAG. Copyright. 


Stag. here “ppears to be absolutely After passing their prime the horns of the stags become more and more spindly, with very few points. 
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herd to another with only occasional interference. I was also 
told that the creatures were so ill-tempered that on the approach 
of a man they would throw aside all discretion and attack him 
vithout the least provocation, so that attempts to photograph 
them at this season would be attended with considerable risk 
Unfortunately, this is not at all in accordance with my own 
experience Not only did the stags not attack me, but I had 
the greatest difficulty in approaching them to within anything 
like reasonable photographic range. I might add that my 
experience was not with one or two stags, but with nearly 
one hundred, and lasted throughout the entire breeding season 
Perhaps I was unusually unlucky, or lucky, according to the 
point of view, but I would have given a great deal to have 
found even one stag truculent enough to come within ‘close 
range, so that really satisfactory photographs could have been 
obtained 

[he most interesting day I have ever spent with caribou 
was when I was for five hours with a large herd, which numbered 
over a hundred does and stags. Then it was that there was 
opportunity for watching them at very close quarters, so that 
their behaviour could be carefully observed. The herd, when 
I first saw them, contained about forty, among which wer 
several fairly good stags. They were joined during the day 
bv other smaller herds, until there were nearly a hundred 
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in the middle of a barren, standing in this absurd manner {,; 
hours at a time, apparently oblivious to all the world. Thy 
animal near me was almost white, and had the very long nos 
which is characteristic of the old stags. It was impossib) 
to obtain a good photograph of him, as there was a lot of inte; 
vening brush, and I scarcely dared make cny move for fe: 
of disturbing the many creatures which were within sigh: 
At last a doe came along, and the old fellow moved: t¢] 
seemed to offer a fairly good opportunity, so I gradually rais: 
the camera and secured the photograph shown on page & 
without attracting any attention. During the hours of waiti) 
the stags could frequently be heard snorting; they w 
however, in the thick scrub, and being entirely surroun 
by does, there was no possible chance of approaching the 
the only hope was that they might come towards me. | 

in the afternoon a stranger stag appeared on the s 
Evidently he was unknown to the herd in general, fo: 
arrival caused a considerable amount of excitement. 
possibilities of a fight loomed up most hopefully, if one « 
judge from the manner of several of the stags. Nearer 
nearer came the stranger, when suddenly there was a comm 
among the stunted trees, and out rushed the chief of the |] 

a magnificent beast that I had seen earlier. On he came 

a mad rush, and before the stranger realised what was happ: 





1. Radclyffe Dugmore DOE AND 


The doe has one unusually large horn 


and fifty altogether, and one really fine stag. For hours | 
crawled about through swamps and woods, sometimes not 
daring to make a move, until I felt as though I should freeze 
to the ground, for it was a bitterly cold day. Frequently 
the animals would be within a few feet of me ; some even slept 
so close that I could almost have touched them. This, 
unfortunately, was in a scattered thicket of dwarf spruces 
and scrubby brush, so that the camera could not be used: 
but even if it had been entirely clear it would not have been wise 
to attempt to photograph, as the sound of the shutter would have 
revealed my presence and the herd would instantly have van 
ished. So it was that I patiently watched, keeping careful 
look-out that no straying doe went down wind—that would, of 
course, have been fatal ; the slightest scent of man will arouse 
their suspicions, and once that occurs there is no chance of 
doing anything with them. As it was, they were absolutely 
oblivious of my existence, and were as peaceful as a herd of 
domestic cattle on a warm summer day. Near me, not more 
than a few yards away, a pair of orange-coloured antlers showed 
above the bushes; a good-sized stag was lying down near a 
couple of does. In front of me was a very old stag, with long, 
spindly horns. He stood perfectly still for over an hour, with 
his head lowered almost to the ground. It is difficult to under- 
stand the meaning of this curious habit, which exists only 


during the breeding season. Sometimes a stag may be secn 
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FAWN. 
The picture shows the great thickness of the hairy coat. 


he was knocked head over heels. Only for a moment did hi 
stay down ; the big fellow let him rise, and then the fight begai 

A real fight it was ; such clashing of antlers I had never betor 
seen or heard. If only it had occurred in the clear ground 
or away from the many does, so that there would have bee! 
some chance of getting good pictures! As it was, the conditions 
were most unsatisfactory, and it looked as though the oppor 
tunity for which I had waited so long and worked so hard 
would be lost. Whichever way I moved would reveal me t 
the does, while from where I lay, concealed among busi 
no picture was possible, owing to the distance and tli 
vening scrub. The excitement of it was past all beli 
fight would probably not last long, perhaps not mo 
a minute or two, yet I could make no rapid motion, tor 
attracting attention. Quickly deciding that the on! Wa) 
was to crawl closer at all cost, I worked my way throwh 
wet moss and tangled vegetation on my hands and 
In this way, and at great risk of being seen, I got 1 

thirty or forty yards; then, after seeing that the can 
completely ready, I stood up, and scarcely taking 

focus, pressed the button and secured the picture of th 
the only one ever made, I believe. My sudden ap) tac 
and the sound of the shutter gave the alarm to the « 
immediately gave the danger call, and almost before 
realise it the fight had stopped ; the two combatants 
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joined the scampering herd, that was racing madly from one hours of delicious nervous strain, I was conscious of a feeling 
who they believed to be their natural enemy. Away the\ of satisfaction and pleasure, for I had secured the picture 
went across the slushy barren, scattering moss and water in which had eluded me for so many years. As I carefully wrapped 
the air. It was beautiful and it was exciting while it lasted, up the plate-holder with its precious contents, I wondered 
but it was quickly over ; the whole white-flanked herd vanished whether everything had been properly done, whether the 
into the woods, the absolute silence of the wilds took possession plate was a blank or contained the latent image of the greatest 
once more, and as I stood there, trembling and tired from the fight it has ever been my good luck to witness 


NORTHUMBERLAN D. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


{In this issue, which has a strong Northumbrian interest, it is appropriate to reproduce the following poem by one of Northumbria’s most illustrious sons. 
t was originally printed in the first number of the Northern Counties’ Magazine, edited by Mr. Howard Pcase, now High Sheriff of Northumberland, and ts 
roduced with the kind permission of the late Mr. Swinburne’s executor, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton.—Eb.} 
Between our eastward and our westward sea 
The narrowing strand 
Clasps close the noblest shore fame holds in fee 
Even here when English birth seals all men free— 


Northumberland. 


The sea-mists meet across it when the snow 
Clothes moor and fell, 

And bid their true-born hearts who love it glow 

For joy that none less nobly born may know 
What love knows well. 


The splendour and the strength of storm and fight 
Sustain the song 

That filled our fathers’ hearts with joy to smite 

To live, to love, to lay down life that right 


Might tread down wrong. 


They warred, they sang, they triumphed, and they passed, 
And left us glad 

Here to be born their sons, whose hearts hold fast 

The proud old love no change can overcast, 


No chance leave sad. 


None save our Northmen ever, none but we, 
Met, pledged, or fought 

Such foes and friends as Scotland and the sea 

With heart so high and equal, strong in glee 


And stern in thought. 


Thought, fed from Time’s memorial springs with pride, 
Made strong as fire 

Their hearts who hurled the foe down Flodden side, 

And hers who rode the waves none else durst ride— 


None save her sire. 


O land beloved, where nought of legend’s dream 
Outshines the truth, 

Where Joyous Gard, closed round with clouds that gleam 

For them that know thee not, can scarce but seem 


Too sweet for sooth. 


Thy sons forget not, nor shall fame forget, 
The deed there done 

Before the walls whose fabled fame is yet 

A light too sweet and strong to rise and set 


With moon and sun. 


Song bright as flash of swords or oars that shine 
Through fight or foam 

Stirs yet the blood thou hast given thy sons like wine 

lo hail in each bright ballad hailed as thine 


One heart, one home. 


. Our Collingwood, though Nelson be not ours, 
By him shall stand 
Immortal, ti!l those waifs of old-world hours. 
Forgotten, leave uncrowned with bays and flowers 


Northumberland. 
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r is not 
| too bad 
watching this bird fish in Cornwall, on the West Coast 
Hebrides, I am 


about 


and the 
statement 


TE 


surprising 


the 


as 


LE 





that the 


cormorant, 


to his 


FLAPPING 


fisherman 


and 


almost 
fish-devouring 
Two days ago I left home for my annual holiday, and I have 


CORMORANT 





can Say 
personally, 
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alter 
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THE FISH DOWN. Copyrig 
again been carefully watching a cormorant fishing in P 
Erin Bay, in the Isle of Man. This was in order to verify 


certain observations as to methods of this bird as compared 
with those of a cormorant that I have had in captivity on m 
observation pond during the last six months. Pollack wer 
in the bav, but though, during an hour’s fishing, I never touched 





STRETCHING HIS LEG. 
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a fish, five times 
| saw the cormo- 
rant come up to 
the surface and 
devour his prey. 
On one occasion 
he brought up a 
small flatfish ; 
s he jerked 
und and 
ind, but fail- 
ge to get it 
vn, he ulti- 
tely threw it 
le in disgust. 
boatman was 
the opinion 
t the cormo- 
t eats at least 
el; pounds’ 
geht of fish a 
and that 
*, had done an 
nense amount 
lamage to the 
eries round Dr. F. Ward. 
Isle of Man. 
ne authorities put the daily amount of fish destroyed 
the cormorant at a much higher figure. But even if 
en pounds is above the mark and the bird only took 
{ that quantity, he would be eating his own weight of 
l daily. 
The following are some authentic cases as to the feeding 
‘its of the cormorant. A Scarborough naturalist gave a 
rd fifty herrings, all of which he swallowed (size of herrings 
mentioned). The cormorant I have had in captivity for 
six months is a small bird, and I give him O6lb. of fish 
a day, and he has swallowed twenty-seven herrings about 
vin. in length at one meal. A cormorant on the Farne 
Islands killed a codling weighing 4lb. Cormorants have 
been shot containing a conger 2{ft. 6in., a grilse 3lb. 20z., 
six trout 2lb. 4oz. These are not exceptional cases, but are 
merely cases for which I can give chapter and _ verse. 
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Though the cor- 
morant un- 
doubtedly does 
an immense 
amount ol 
damage in the 
sea, it is when 
he takes to fish- 
ing on lochs and 
rivers that you 
may safely say 
he is destroying 
several pounds’ 
worth of fish a 
day. I have no 
wish to see the 
cormorant exter- 
minated, and he 
never will be, 
for he can well 
fend for himself ; 
vet he ought to 
be a vara avis, 
and from a purely 
economic point 
of view it is ridi- 
culous that he 
should be present in great flocks on our fishing-grounds. 

We are all familiar with photographs of this fishing expert, 
mostly depicted as a black silhouette on whitened rocks against 
the sky-line. This is certainly how we usually see him. In the 
present article, however, I am showing some near views of the 
bird and of his appearance as seen from under the water. These 
illustrations were all taken on my observation ponds. At a 
distance the cormorant appears as black as ink, but near by 
the white patches on his cheeks and legs are visible, the wings 
are seen to be beautifully marked, there is a lovely bluish-black 
sheen on his plumage, and in sunshine parts of him appear to be 
of quite a light shade. 

After my cormorant had been three months in my pond | 
started photographing him. For hours together he would sit 
on a stone in the middle of the water, occasionally stretching 
one leg or the other. I then took a series of photographs of 
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this bird swimming on the surface, one of which I show. In water the cor 
passing I would pint out how the markings on the wing are morant,unlike 
very similar to the ripple-marking behind the bird. the penguin, 

Before describing his appearance as seen from below I swims entirely 
would explain that if an observer looks up at the surface, from with his feet, 
under the water, he perceives a large window-like circle, through keeping his 





Dr. F. Ward Copvright 
A FLASH OF LIGHT AS HE DIPS HIS HEAD UNDER THE WATER 





which he can see the sky and clouds, but beyond this circle the wings close to 
surface of the water becomes a reflector and the observer cannot his sides. 
see through it. If the cormorant, like any other bird, whether I show 
black or white, is seen within this window against the sky two photo- 
he appears as a dark silhouette, but beyond the window only graphs of the Dr. F. Ward. Cupyr 
that portion below the surface is visible, and he appears mor bird searching SEARCHING FOR FISH. 
or less the same colour as the surface of the water. for fish and 

Now,. what I particularly watched for at Port Erin last one of him in the act of catching a roach. In the la 
week was whether the cormorant, while swimming about on will be seen that he has elevated his expanded tail to check his 
the surface, was in the habit of rapidly putting his head unde1 progress. There is also an illustration of the bird biinging up 
the water and then withdrawing it. This is what I had observed a herring. This is rather remarkable, for the silvery herring 
that the bird on my pond was constantly doing, and I found that appears quite dark as it reflects the dark bottom below, whik 
the wild cormorant behaved in a similar manner The effect the black head of the cormorant appears silvery as It cats 
of the movement is interesting [he bird, swimming on the the light from above. 
surface outside the window of light, appears as a dull—though I would now briefly refer to the reflection of light. Whiite- 
not black—object ; but each time he ducks his head under the breasted birds (gulls, etc.), swimming on the surface, reflect 
water there is a brilliant silvery flash, as the light from above the colour below almost as well as the surface of the wate 


and so outside the window of light they ar 
practically invisible from below. The degre 
in which dark-plumaged birds reflect light 
under the water depends upon the looseness 
of their feathers. In the water-hen thi 
feathers are loose, and countless air-bubbles 
are engaged among them; these air-bubbles 
against the dark feathers enable the wate 





Dr. F. Ward JUST ABOUT TO GO UNDER. Copyright. 


f 














is reflected by the air-bubbles among the dark feathers on his to reflect the 
head and neck. This movement is sometimes quite rapid, colour of 
and results in a flash or light, which I shall refer to later. adjacent 
In another photograph the flashing is disappearing off the neck vegetation in 
of the bird, and he is forcing up the end of his body with his a remarkable Dr F. Ward 


large webbed feet, preparatory to going under. Under the manner. To DIVING UNDER WATER 
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Dr. F. Ward. SETZING A ROACH. Copyright 

illustrate to what degree the air-bubbles are held by the attracted to their destruction? Also the flash from the back 
feathers, it took me twenty minutes to express all the air- of a cormorant fishing in dark water is very suggestive of the 
bubbles from the plumage of flash from a fish. When he 
a dead water-hen held under has caught his prey the cor- 


the water. 

Now the  cormorant’s 
plumage is very close, and 
therefore he is not such a 
good reflector under the 
water. Yet the shade of 
the bird is distinctly modi- 
fied by whether he is swim- 
ming over or is in dark or 
light surroundings ; and under 
the water the air-bubbles on 
his back always reveal him 
by flashes of light as he darts 
after his prey. 

Silvery fish, so long as 
they keep on a level keel, 
reflect the colour around, 
and, the dark colour cells 
on their back preventing a 
reflection from above, the 
fish is inconspicuous. But 


morant comes up to. the 
urface, and, jerking it round 
swallows it head first. One 
or two fish slip down with- 
out any difficulty, but when 
he tries to swallow, say, a fish 
of rb., with the tail of the 
last still sticking out, then he 
has to invoke to his assist- 
ance extra methods of 
deglutition. 

If on the surface, he 
straightens himself out 
rapidly treading water all 
the time, he then stretches 
out his neck and then 
arches it down, regularly 
pushing the fish in this mannet 
down his gullet. On Jand, in 
addition to the above, le 
rapidly flaps his wings. When 


as fish twists and turns a cormorant strikes a fish it 
m he water, his reflecting seldom escapes, for the sharp 
sic-s catch the light from hooked bill is driven right 
abve, and the result is a ‘nto the flesh. 

sil ry flash. A shoal of Thus, whatever may be 
yo ng fish on the surface thought of the destructiveness 
Ca Ss a constant flashing of of other birds the indictment 
lig Larger fish feed on of the cormorant is_ firmly 
th smaller fish, and are established. 


at. ted by these flashes of 


lig] Is it possible that the [As a pleasant little footnote 





ha > ¢ , to Dr. Ward’s fascinating pape 
du he oe Pe readers will turn to our correspond- 
wa - a F parse ence columns, where they will find 
f 1 arrests the attention e a letter showing how the fishing 
ot h seeking their prey, Dr. F. Wari Copyright propensities of the cormorant are 


ani hat they are thus BRINGING UP A_ SILVERY HERRING put to account in Japan.—Ep.] 
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THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE’S FOX-TERRIERS. 





COMEDIAN CLICK CLACK CRACKSHOT 


URING the last week or two the Duchess of Newcastle 
has been having a very successful time with her 
wire-haired fox-terriers, a most encouraging fact 
being the high quality of the young stock. At the 
London Fox Terrier Club’s Show at the Crystal 

Palace the other day Click Clack was a good first in the puppy 
class, second in special limit and third in limit. At South- 
ampton she was also first among the bitch puppies. ‘“ A sweet 
puppy, nice head, eye and ears, good legs and feet, and full of 
style, excellent coat. Only wants time to make up into a 
topper,” said the judge. At Fylde, one of the chief specialist 
events of the year, she added further to her honours, after 
which the judge spoke of her as a charming winner, brimful 
of quality and terrier character, who should have a bright future 
if she develops on present lines. Her litter brother, Cracksman 


of Notts, is equally promising. Mr. Enfield, after the Fylde 
fixture, spoke of him as having a capital coat, bone and front, 


good head and expression. Mr. Reeks, who put him first in 
puppies at Southampton, was also eulogistic. Corker of 


Notts took the dog challenge prize in wire-haireds at the 
London Fox Terrier Club Show. He is by Champion Collar 


of Notts out of 
Calyx of Notts 
Most of us 
in casting a re 
trospec tive 
glance over our 
experiences can 
recall the names 
of a few who 
have exerted a 
genuine influence 
upon the kennel 
world, of others 
who, while buy- 
ing the best that 
money could 
buy, rarely ever 
bred a winner or 
established a 
strain that 
helped the breeds 
they favoured, 
and of many 
more who 
plodded on year 
after year with- 
out meeting with 
any considerable 
measure ot 
success. The 


CORKER. 


T. Reveley. 


CARMELITE 
CATALPA 





VS S2eR ar ecu 


int 


CLAUDIUS CORKER. CALYX. CH. CHUNKI 


Duchess of Newcastle falls readily within the 
category, for, with the wealth to render possible the 
sition of ready-made champions, she deliberately choss 
more sporting course, and, without prodigality of outla 


herself the task of breeding the dogs that were afterwards 
destined to make her name famous among the doggy S 


tocracy. Of course, when her choice first lighted upon Borzois 
recourse to Russian sources was inevitable, but as soon as 
had got together the stock, winner after winner began to 
from Clumber, until she held an unchallenged supre: 
I cannot say how long it is since the Duchess began to exhibit 
the Russian wolfhound, but certainly it was before 1892, as 


in that year the Borzois Club came into being, among those 
at the preliminary meeting being His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle (first president), the late Sir Everett Millais and 


several others. 

The day came, however, when I imagine the Duchess 
longed for fresh fields to conquer, in which competition should 
be keener and her scope less restricted, and this she found among 
fox-terriers. Now, it seems to me that this is one of the most 
difficult varieties that one can choose in which to make a mark 
Consider the 
thousands _ bred 
every vear, thi 
large numbers 
registered at the 
Kennel Clu), and 
then look at the 
comparat ivel\ 
few outstanding 
specimens. 
Those who att 
going to climb 
anywhere neat 
the top must be 


possess: d ot 


qualities lto- 
gether out of the 
common well 
as the ore 
homely tues 
of patie ind 
perseverance 
Knowl the 
task bef her 
the Di Less 
of New stl 
tackled witli 
her acc ymed 
thorough °ss, 
CALYX, Copyright. such a t) that 
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CRACKSHOT. 


fore many years had passed she was a force to be reckoned 

th; while to-day, if one were asked to mention the most 

p tent factor that had been at work moulding the fortunes 

» the wires during the last ten or fifteen years, he would point 
t Clumber and the “ of Notts” family. 

Exactly twenty years ago next October the Duchess first 

t sted the sweets of victory in this variety at the Kennel Club 

Siow with a smooth known as Boxing Day, who had the 


CORKER 


CLICK CLACK, 


terriers were of small account, so little value being set upon them 
that Mr. Arthur Maxwell has told us Champion Jack Frost 
and his two sisters were bought for three shillings and sixpence, 
or three dozen bottles of stout. Although Her Grace was not 
fortunate enough to pick up bargains of this kind, she tells me 
that two bitches costing five pounds each were the actual 
foundation of her present-day strain, these being Ebor Pert, 
a smooth, and Partney Prude, a wire. Ebor Pert, mated to 





COMEDIAN. 


famous Champion D’Orsay as sire, his dam, Revenge III., 
having been bought from Mr. Kelsey. Boxing Day was one of 
the first litter of fox-terriers she had ever bred, and the omens 
were propitious, as he won Mr. Vicary’s Cup for the best novice. 
Four years passed before Claude of Notts, another smooth, 
appeared, and in 18908 the parting of the ways was reached. 
Coming to the conclusion that it was harder, and therefore better 
sport, to breed good fox-terriers than Borzois, she began seriously 
to take up the breed. In the early days of dog-showing good 


CALYX. CH. CHUNKEY. 


Searcher, bred Plaguey, who, put to a wire dog called Marksman, 
produced Nell X. This is a significant name, for Nell’s first 
litter by the well-known Meersbrook Bristles contained Christo 
pher of Notts (whelped August 6th, 1898), and in her second, 
by Master Bristles, was Caddie of Notts, who was quite one 
of the most successful brood bitches that has been in these 
kennels. Nine first prize-winners, all by Champion Cackler 
of Notts, claim her as dam, Champion Commodore of Notts 
and Champion Raby Coastguard being two of them, as well as 





T. “eveley. CLAYFIELD. 


CATCH. 


CRACKSMAN Copyright. 
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Cashbox of Notts, another very good one, and Cesar, who 
achieved immortality as the favourite companion of the late 
Edward VII. The champions bred by the Duchess 
been Cackler, Commodore, Captain, Collar, Chunkey 
Collarbone, all of Notts, and Raby Coastguard; and 
prize-winners—Commander, Clio, Calyx, Collarbox 
and Corker of Notts. The Duchess shares with Mr. Francis 
Redmond alone the honour of having won both wire 
and smooth 50-guinea challenge cups of the Fox-terrier Club. 
Before closing the historical part of this review a special 
word is due to Champion Cackler of Notts, who passed away 
peacefully in his sleep at the end of 1909. Bred at Clumber 
in August of 1898, until six months old he ran about outside 
the kennels at Hardwick, when he was sent to the veteran 
handler, Mr. A. Mutter of Wandsworth, who wrote of him as 
“the best I have ever seen,” and Mr. Mutter knows a terrier 
if anyone does. Cackler justified this opinion by winning over 
one hundred firsts and specials and eight championships, in- 
cluding the Fox Terrier Club’s fifty-guinea cup three times. 
His progeny numbered about a hundred winners, including 


King 
have 
and 

challenge 


TRE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE 


T. Reveley. 


At recent shows the Duchess of Newcastle has been winning many prizes. 
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eight or more champions. What a record to show at the end 
of his days! His death was an event in the fox-terrier wor] 
and long will it be before we see his like again. 

The photographs we are able to reproduce this week w 
illustrate the character of the stock that now fills the Clumbe: 
kennels. I regret to say that since these pictures were tak 
Claudius of Notts, the handsome Chunkey-Claudia pup, 
has died of septic poisoning, which is a sad loss, for his ow; 
ranked him among the best she had housed. He had a k 
head, a perfect neck and shoulders, a short back, with the bh: 
of legs, feet and hind-quarters. 

The Duchess has just bought Cocoa Nut of Notts, by Ri 
Nut out of a bitch bred at Clumber by Champion Collar, wl 
she means to use a good deal as an out-cross. He has a short b: 
long head and is good in other terrier qualities. This may 
sound to be a very radical out-cross, as the distaff side is fu 
Clumber blood, but the Duchess is too wise to dip right away 
an unknown strain. This would be a dangerous experiment, \ 
might result in the loss of all she had been striving for du 
the past ten years or more. A. CROXTON SMITH 


ipsam 
+ 


~~ 


SOME OF HER FOX-TERRIERS. Copyrig” 


The Duchess judged fox-terriers with all her usual skill at the 


WITH 


Ladies’ Kennel Association show last week. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

pr PsQHE sountl of the anthem came faint and sweet over the 

} ivied wall into the garden of the Dower House, where 

Harry was standing alone under the cedar in his black 

clothes, his hands behind his back, mourrfully contem- 

A plating the little mud hut which he and Tommy had 

made for the hedgehog which lived in the garden. Hisally, 

Tc amy, who was a member of the choir, was absent. So was the 

he zehog. It was not sitting in its own house looking out at the 

do © as it ought to have been, and as Tommy said it would. Harry 

ha shed tears because the hedgehog did not appreciate its house. 

Th t prickly recluse—recluses are generally prickly—had shown 

suc. unwillingness to intrude, to force his society on the other 

po:sible inmates, indeed, although conscious of steady pressure 

fron behind, and offered such determined and ball-like resistance 
at he front door, that a large crack had appeared in the wall. 

Harry heaved a deep sigh, and then slowly got out his marbles. 
Marbles remain when hedgehogs pass away. 

Presently the nurse, who had been watching him from the 
window, came swiftly from the house and sat down near him, on 
the round seat under the cedar. 

‘“‘ Must I stop ? ” he said, docilely at once, smiling at her. 

‘No, no,” she said, trying to smile back at him. “ 
But don’t make a noise.”’ 

He gravely resumed his game, and she gazed at him intently, 
as if she had never seen him before, looking herself how worn and 
haggard in the soft September sunshine. It was one of those 
gracious days when the world seems steeped in peace, when bitterness 
and unrest and self-seeking ‘‘ fold their tents like the Arabs, and as 
silently steal away.’’ No breath stirred. High in the windless 
spaces above the elms the rooks were circling and cawing. The 
unwhispering trees laid cool, transparent shadows across the lawns. 
All was still ; so still that even the hedgehog, that unwilling house- 
holder, came slowly out of a clump of dahlias and hunched himself 
on the sun-warmed grass. 

The woman on the bench saw him, but she did not point him 
out to Harry. Why should not the hedgehog also have his hour 
of peace? And presently very pure and clear came Annette’s 
voice: ‘‘ They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.” 

The Riff choir only knew two anthems. The nurse leaned 
her tired head in its speckless little cap against the trunk of the 
cedar, and the tears welled up into her eyes. She was tired. Oh! 
so tired of hungering and thirsting, and the sun and the dust, so 
tired of the trampling struggle and turmoil of life, of being pushed 
from pillar to post, from patient to patient. For seventeen grinding 
years she had earned her own bread in the house of strangers, 
and she was sick to death of it. And she had been handsome once, 
gay and self-confident once, innocent once. She had been determined 
that her mother should never know want. And she had never 
known it, never known either the straits to which her daughter 
had been reduced to keep that tiny home together. That was ell 
over now. Her mother was dead, and her lover, if so he could be 
called, had passed out of her life. And as she sat on the bench she 
told herself for the hundredth time that there was no one to fight 
for her but herself. She felt old and worn out, and ashamed, and 
the tears fell. She had not been like this, cunning and self-seeking 
to start with. Life had made her so. She shut her eyes so that 
she might not see that graceful pathetic creature, with its beautiful 
tyes xed on the marbles, of whom she had dared to make a catspaw. 

it presently she felt a soft cheek pressed to hers, and an 
arm ound her neck. 
Jon’t cry, nursic,’”’ Harry said gently. 


Go on. 


‘Brother Dick 


has 1e to Heaven,”’ and he kissed her, as a child might kiss its 
mot! r. She winced at his touch, and then pushed back her hair, 
still k and wavy, with the grey just beginning to show in it, 
and irned his kiss. 

l as he stood before her she took his hands, and held them 
tig! her miserable eyes fixed on him. 
ilent sob shook her, and then she said: ‘‘ You know where 
God ves, Harry.” 
ry disengaged one hand, and pointed to the sky above 
hin ie was not often sure of giving the right answer, but he had 
ah confidence that this was correct. 

es,’ she went on, “‘ God lives in the sky and looks down 
on 1 


He is looking at us now.” 
try glanced politely up at the heavens and then back at 
his panion. 
















\| & Mary 
Cholmondeley, 





He is looking at Wips 
us now. He hears what 
Isay. I’m not one that believes 
much in promises. Nobody’s 
ever kept any to me. But I call 
Him to witness that what [ have 
taken upon myself I will perform, 
that I will do my duty by you, 
and I will be good to you always, and be your best friend what- 
ever may happen, so help me God.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

In the sick room all was still. Lady Louisa lay with her eyes open, 
fixed. Blended with the cawing of the rooks came the tolling 
of the bell for her son’s funeral. Janey had told her of Dick’s 
death, had repeated it gently several times, had recounted every 
detail of the funeral arrangements, and how her sister Lady Jane 
was not well enough to come to England for it. How the service 
was taking place this afternoon and she must go to it, but she 
should not be away long. Nurse would sit with her while she was 
away. How Harry was not to be present, as he had been frightened 
at the sight of the plumed horses. It was more than doubtful 
whether her mother understood anything at all of what she told 
her, whether she even heard a voice speaking. But Janey merci- 
fully told her everything on the chance, big things and small—Dick’s 
death and the loss of Harry’s bantam cock, the harvest thanksgiving 
vegetable marrow, and the engagement of the Miss Blinketts’ 
niece to a rising surgeon, and their disappointment that instead of 
giving her a ring, his only present to her had been a snapshot of 
himself performing an operation. Scores of little things she gleaned 
together and told her. So that if by any hundredth part of a chance: 
she could indeed still hear and understand, she might not feel en 
tirely cut off from the land of the living. 

Her mother heard and understood everything. But to her 
it was as if her prison was at such an immense distance that com 
munication was impossible. Janey’s voice, tender and patient, 
reached down to her as in some deep grave. She could hear and 
understand and remember. But she could make no sign. 

Ah! How much she remembered as the bell tolled for Dick’s 
last home-coming. Her thoughts went back to that grey morning 
three-and-thirty years ago when she had seen his face for the first 
time, the little, pink, puckered face which had had no hint in it 
of all the misery he was to cause her. And she recalled it as she 
had seen it last, nearly a year ago, hardly human, already dead 
save for a fluctuating animal life. And she remembered her strenu- 
ous search for a will, and how Dick’s valet had told her that his 
master had been impressed by the narrowness of his escape when 
he injured his head, and had actually gone out on purpose to make 
his will the day he went to Fontainebleau, but had been waylaid 
by some woman. She had found the name and address of his man 
of business and had been to see him, but could extract nothing from 
him except that Mr. Le Geyt had not called on him on the day 
in question, had not made any will as far as his knowledge went, 
and that he had ceased to employ him owing to a quarrel. Dick’s 
business relations with everyone except Roger always ended in a 
quarrel sooner or later—generally sooner. She had made up her 
mind that Dick must die without leaving a will. It was necessary 
for the sake of others. But she had not told herself what she 
should do with a will of his if she could get hold of it. But she 
had not been able to discover one. The whole situation rose 
before her, and she, the only person who had an inkling of it, the 
only person who could deal with it, was powerless. 

She had accumulated proofs, doctor’s evidence that Harry’s 
was only a case of arrested development, that he was quite capable 
of taking his part in life. She had read all these papers to the 
nurse when first she came to Riff, and had shown herself sympathetic 
about Harry, which Janey had never been. Janey had always, 
like her father, thought that if Dick died childless Hulver ought 
to go to Roger, and had not been dislodged from that position 
even by her mother’s thrust that she said that because she was in 
love with him. Nurse in those first days of her ministry had warmly 
and without arriéve pensée encouraged Lady Louisa in her con- 
tention that Harry was only backward: and had proved that she 
was partly right by the great progress he made under her authority. 
She had been indefatigable in training him, drawing out his atro- 
phied faculties. 
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The papers which Lady Louisa had so laboriously collected 


were in the drawer of the secretaire near the fire. The key was 
on her watch chain, and her watch and chain were on the dressing- 
table. Nurse had got them out and put them back at her request 


several times. She knew where they were. And now that Dick was 
dead, nurse would certainly use them on Harry’s behalf, exactly as 
she herself had intended to use them. Unscrupulous, wanton woman ! 

\ paroxysm of rage momentarily blinded her. But after a 
time the familiar room came creeping stealthily back out of the 
darkness, to close in on her once more She had schemed and 
plotted, she had made use of the shrewd, capable woman at her 
bedside. But the shrewd, capable woman had schemed and plotted 
too, and had made use of her son, her poor half-witted Harry. 
For now, at last, now that power had been wrested out of her own 
safe hand into the clutch of this designing woman, Lady Louisa 
owned to herself that Harry was half-witted She had intended 
him, her favourite child, to have everything, and Janey and Roger 
to be his protective satellites. She had perfect confidence in Roger. 

gut now this accursed self-seeking woman who had made 
a catspaw of Harry had ruined everything She, not Roger, 
would now have control of the property. She would be supreme. 
Harry would be wax in her hands Her word would be law. She 
could turn her out of the Dower House if she wished it k:very- 
thing, even the Manvers diamonds in the safe downstairs which 
she had worn all her life, belonged to her now. Everything except 
in name was hers already—if Dick had died intestate. And no 
doubt he had so died. How she had hoped and prayed he would 
do as he had done. How could she have guessed that his doing 
so would prove the worst, immeasurably the worst, calamity of 
all? Lady Louisa was appalled. She felt sick unto death. She 
had laboured for her children’s welfare to the last, and now she 
had been struck down as on a battlefield, and the feet of the enemy 
were trampling her in the dust. 

The door opened and the enemy came in. She and her patient 


over now. Don’t you fret about it any more. - I shall go away 
to-morrow, and I don’t suppose you'll ever be troubled by the 
sight of me in this world again.”’ 

Presently Janey came in and the nurse at once withdrew 
She took off her gloves, and put back her heavy veil. “ It is al] 
over,”’ she said, with the familiar gesture of stroking her mother’s 
hand. ‘“‘ Such a sunny, quiet day for Dick’s home-coming, an 
Mr. Black read the service beautifully. We ought all to be 
thankful that Dick’s long imprisonment is over, that his releas 
has come.”’ 

The other prisoner heard from the depths of her forlorn cell 

“ And I ought to tell you, mother, that there is no will. Aw 
Jane and Roger have looked everywhere, and made enquirik 
| am afraid there is no longer any doubt that Dick has died witho 
making one. So you will have your wish.’’ The gentle voi 
had a tinge of bitterness. ‘‘ Everything will go to Harry.” 

When Janey came downstairs again she found Roger sitti 
in the library with a hand on each knee. He looked worn o 
She made fresh tea for him and he drank it in silence, while 
mended his split glove 

** Well, it’s over,” he said at last. 

‘‘ All the arrangements were so carefully made,” she s 
softly, putting her little thumb into the big thumb of his gh 
and finding where the mischief had started. He watched 
without seeing her. 

“1 think everything went right,”” he said. ‘I hope it « 
and Black did his part. I never heard him read so well.” 

“1 thought the same.” 

Roger was so accustomed to hear this expression from J 
whenever he made a statement that he had long since cease 
listen to it. 

“I’m thankful it’s all over. I could not sleep last n 
car-ache or something, and I had an uneasy feeling—very 
of me, but I could not get it out of my head—that one of tl 


eyed each other steadily. Then the nurse went to the dressing- women would turn up and make a scene.”’ 

table and took the watch with its chain and pendant key, and ‘From what you’ve told me, Mary Deane would never | 
opened the drawer in the secretaire Lady Louisa watched her done a thing like that.” 

take out a bundle of papers and put them in her pocket. Then “No. She was too proud, but there was the other on 

she locked the drawer and replaced the watch, and returned to Fontainebleau one. I had a sort of idea she might have be: 
the bedside. She wiped away the beads of sweat which stood on the church. Queer things happen now an! then. I didn’t | kx 
Lady Louisa’s forehead, touched her brow and nostrils with eau-de- to look round. Mustn’t be looking about at a funeral. 1 sup; 
cologne, and sat down in her accustomed place Lady Louisa you didn’t see anyone that might have been her ? ”’ 


saw that her eyes were red. Janey laid down the glove. “I didn’t look round eitl 
“If looks could kill, yours would kill me, milady,’’ she said. she said. 


“It’s been hard on you to have me to tend you. But that’s all To he continued.) 


THE PLAGUE OF FLIES 


To A. N. G,) 


When trouts of Test decline the classic samples 
Culled from the list of learned Mr. Halford, 
Wise men of Houghton counsel you to try a 


Gilbey’s Extractor. 


Look where that fish put up, with maiden coyness, 
Scarce half a head and sucked a floating fly down 
Just halt a yard beyond the broken circle 


Pitch your Extractor. 


Deftly it’s done—be ready for the strike now ! 
Down comes the fly: it’s passing right before her, 
True to an inch. By Jove, it’s mighty strange if 


That don’t extract her. 


rrout of a temper sullen, irresponsive ! 
Deuce of a sign she gives of having noticed 
How o’er her head most beautifully glided 


Gilbey’s Extractor 


Iry her once more, or court another maiden, 
Less coy to woo. By dusk I’ve courted twenty 
Proffered to each a singularly life-like 


Gilbey’s Extractor. 


Still every fish, unworthy such an offer, 
As they were swine before a pearly banquet, 
Looks at the fly, then says, as plain as may be, 

D n your Extractor!” 
Kin to no decent lineage of insects, 
Flat-winged and red-breeched, vacant-faced delusion ! 
You may be Gilbey’s—jolly well I'll swear you're 

Not my extractor. 
Horace G. HUTCHINSON 
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MOUNTAIN BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


N the newly-issued “ British Breeds of Livestock ’”’ there is 
very little which the experts of the Board of Agriculture 
have done better than the section devoted to Mountain 
Breeds of Sheep. These sheep are useful in many respects. 
Centuries of living on the hillside have preduced a constitu- 
tion which enables them to withstand severe climates, live 

d thrive on very poor for d and to find that food when it is dis- 

buted over very large areas. They are active, and have pro- 

ced a very high quality of mutton. The chief breeds are the 
wkface, with the allied Lonk, Derbyshire Gritstone, Rough 
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Penistone, the Cheviot, Welsh 
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perceptibly by crossing with Lowland or less hardy sheep. The 
climate and the hard conditions soon wear out those which are unable 
to withstand them After a few general remarks, of which this is 
the writer for the Board of Agriculture goes on to 
different breeds in detail, beginning with the Black- 
Scotch Blackface shown in the picture amid natural 
he quotes with approval Ayton, who, writing in 

them This breed of sheep the boldest 
the active and industrious of all the 
sheep species They are so round of their so compact 
in their figures, and _  short-coupled that they are often 
denominated the Short Sheep.”’ In each case a table is appended 
showing what the particular sheep has done in the show line \ 
amount of devoted to the Cheviot, of which the 
following description is given Che original unimproved Cheviot 
a very close-coated, short-wooled, remarkably hardy sheep— 


a summary, 
describe the 
face. Of the 
surroundings, 
1334, said of 
the hardiest and 
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most 
bodies 


good space 1S 


was 
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even more hardy, it is recorded, than the Scotch Blackface. Many 
had a slight yellow tinge on the hair of the head and legs, after the 
colouring of the old hardy Tanfaced sheep which seems to have 
upied many of the sheep-grazed parts of Scotland, and which was 
probably very similar to the Tanfaced Mountain Sheep of Wales 
How the early Cheviot was developed from this old breed is not 
clear, though it is sometimes suggested that crosses with Leicester 
or Lincolns were made.’’ This may be profitably compared witl 
the characteristics of the breed as described in the first volum 
of the ‘“‘ Flock Book ”’ in 1893. The most im»ortant cross with th 
Cheviot that with the Border Leicester. Cheviot weth 
hoggets are in high favour with butchers on account of the exce! 


om 


1S 


lence of the quality of the mutton and the great size of tl 
gigot of ‘“‘leg of mutton.’’ The Welsh Mountain sheep ar 
the Herdwick are treated with the same knowledge a1 


exhaustiveness. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


BY THE DEAN OF DURHAM. 


ILLUSTRATED PHOTOGRAPHS BY Mr. FREDERICK H 


URHAM CATHEDRAL is the most entirely satisfying 
building I know, not the most beautiful or the most 
interesting, or the richest in historical memories, 
though rt extremely beautiful, interesting and 
full of associations, but the most entirely satisfving. 

It is just what the Waverley novels have prepared us in boy- 
hood to expect in a feudal church. When first we see it from 
the train on our way to or from Scotland, it takes our breath 
away, and fixes itself for ever in our minds. Whenw 
and see the great church from within, it is still as supremel\ 
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FLOWING 


The swift river goes round it in the shape of a horse-shoe, the watery valley 


EVANS ON EXHIBITION AT THE LITTLE GALLERY. 


satisfying that it arrests us. In spite of the aggressiy 
incongruous screen which the ill-advised restoring ardour 
the mid-nineteenth century thrust into the place of Cos 
woodwork, the coup d’ail which the visitor gains when 
enters and looks straight up the building is magnificent. 
a glance the immense possibilities of Norman architect 










flash on one’s sight. 

The gorgeousness of those vast piers cut boldly i 
forms of beauty, the triforium gallery, the clerest: 
the vaulted roof, the noble arcading running round 
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nave—all mak a picture of massive strengih clothed in 
varied grace which has no counterpart in the world. On further 
acquaintance, the Nine Altars Transept, the Neville Screen 
and the weirdly-beautiful ‘‘ Galilee”’ at the west end, leave 
distinct impressions which cannot be confused or overlaid by 
anything else, however many cathedrals we may visit. If, 
leaving the church, we take our way along the wooded banks 
of the Wear to the Prebends’ Bridge and look up at the mghty 
‘owers overlooking the bold curve of a mver which reflects 


THE CASTLE 


‘ere the Bishop might keep himself and his people safe from the attacks of assailants. 
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them in its still waters with startling vividness, we are reduced 
to speechless admiration at such perfect blending of man’s handi- 
work with a scene of rare natural loveliness. Every step along 
the banks is a new apocalypse of arresting beauty. The 
travelled visitor who can recall the infinite treasures of West- 
minster, Canterbury and Winchester will feel that he is doing 
no injustice to those superb churches when he concludes that 
this older cathedral leaves a completer and more lasting impres- 
sion than they on his mind. It is, in short, seen from without 


OF DURHAM. 


Trans!ated from the Latin ot Symeon 


of Durham, 1150. 
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or from within, from the train briefly, or gazed upon with linger- but none come to it with more discerning pride than t! 
ing homage from the Observatory Hill, the most entirely satisfv- pitmen themselves If anv man doubt the strength of t} 
ing building in the world. It is a fine thought that this peerless iink which holds the working folk of the North to th 
legacy from the past stands in the midst of a great toiling supreme heritage in Durham Cathedral, let him visit t] 
population, adding distinction to the coal-fields and binding church on the Saturday afternoon in July when the gre; 
the rigorous industrialism of the twentieth century to the building can hardly contain the crowds of miners a; 
solemn stability of medieval faith. The ‘‘ Pitmen’s Cathedral ”’ their families, who have come together for their annuy 


is visited by an unceasing stream of visitors from far and near festival. H. HENSLEY HENSON 


THE GALILEE OR LADY CHAPEL. 
“Every Sonnday in the yere there was a sermon preched in the Galleley at afternonne, from one of the clocke till iij, a 
of the clock the great bell of the Galleley was toulled, every Sonndaie, iij quarters of an howre, and ronng the 
quarter, till one of the clock, that all the people of the towne myght have warnyng to come and here the worde of God preache: 
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XI} 


Rites of Durham, 
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THE NORTH AISLE. 
the north allei from the north church dor to the crose allei in the myde of the church, called the lantren alley, where the 
n standeth, in the entrance of the end of the said north allei into the said lanterne allie, from piller to piller, there was a 
-doure, which did open and close with two leves, like unto a falden dor, and above the said dor it was likewaies 
sed almoste to the hight of the valt above; and on the highte of the said trellesse was stricken full of iron piks, of a 
‘er of a yerd long, to th’ entent that none should clyme over it; and was ever more lockt, and never opened, but of the 
holie daies, or of such daies as there was any prosession.’’—Rifes of Durham 
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FRIEND OR FOE? 


THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE FEEDING HABITS OF THE BI ACK-HEADED GULL. 






SKE is at present a lull in the controversy which has —e. _ . 

HEK S$ at present a lu the co yw at ite. ree tg ee 
been going on spasmodically during the year in regard wy wae aces ee 
to the habits of the black-headed gull. The farmers Pay 


of the East Coast who take their natural history 

from experience and not from books, say that larus 
ridibundus has been changing his habits. In books on natural 
history he is described as a farmers’ friend who subsists mostly 
on devouring injurious grubs and insects. That is the reason 
mmonly given for his annual migration from the sea to inland 
districts. What time the farmer is ploughing the soil for his 
spring crops the white-winged gull mingles with the black rooks 
in forming the piebald crowd which follows the plough. So 
content is he with country fare that, unlike the majority of 
seabirds, he chooses a home on some lake or mersh that is far awa\ 
trom any sea. At the moment of writing, when the hawthorn 
is out and the broom is vellow, the black-headed seagull mav be 


{ 





seen engaged in domestic duties on ponds that are hung all 
round with these the gayest of spring flowers. There is no 
question about his attractiveness as an addition to the landscape. 
Che white wings twinkling and shining as the bird hovers and 
cries above the green tree-tops form a picture whose beauty 
it is impossible to deny. The case of the farmers, however 
is that the bird has altered his ideas in regard to diet during the 
last few years. Correspondents have informed us within the 
last three weeks that they have found the crops of dead speci- 
mens full of seed corn, and some of them are loud in their demand 
that the most beautiful of seagulls shou'd be treated as an 
enemy and ruthlessly exterminated. Needless to say, we would be 
sorry to witness anything of the kind. According to the old 
saying, man does not live by bread alone, and the countrvside 
would lose a precious element if the gulls were so persecuted 
that they dared no longer venture into the arable fields. We 
cannot but think that the cases in which thev have been found 
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Illustrating as many phases in the flight of the laughing seagull. 
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devouring seed corn are very exceptional in their occurrence. 
Our forefathers, who were very jealous of those feathered 
visitors that they judged to be guilty of picking and stealing 
did not extend their animosity to the lesser black-headed gull 
On the contrary, they welcomed his visit to the country although 
it was for very unsentimental reasons Sir Thomas Brown 
tells us that in his day the people of Norfolk took the eggs and 
slaughtered the young of the bird for purpose of diet. The form 
of these practices is still to some extent kept up. The eggs 
boiled and eaten cold are by many esteemed a great delicacy, 
and it is contended that taking them involves no injury. The 
birds lay all the more freely on account of the nest having been 
robbed. They will, at any rate, go on laying up to the third 
clutch, and if only the first eggs are taken, no harm is done, 
since, in the opinion of those best entitled to speak, the later 
broods are stronger and have a better chance of coming to 
maturity 

The eating of the unfledged young belongs to a stage 
in history which has passed away. We can easily forgive our 
forefathers for committing what to modern eves looks like an act 
of barbarity, because they were themselves often put to it to find 
a sufficiency of food. This, in our opinion, is the real reason why 
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so many wild birds were accounted dainties in the olden 
time and are neglected now as articles of food. For a long time 
people tried to persuade themselves that roast peacock and roast 
swan made good eating, and there are places on the Scottish 
islands where to-day even the ugly and loathsome cormorant 
is thought to become tender and savoury if buried a sufficiently 
long time in the earth to deprive him of his somewhat fishy 
flavour. But the general tasie is against eating anv of thesé 
creatures. Among them, of course, we do not include gam 
birds, for which the taste is extending. At the time when tly 
black-headed gull furnishes a certain number of people with ; 
considerable portion of the means of subsistence, it was no 
pretended that he did any harm to the seed beds, and it is ver 
hard to believe that he is a serious offender to-day. At any rat: 
he more than pays for his depredations by the colour and gra 
which he brings to the countryside. The answer to the plain 
of those who accuse him of being a confederate of those bla 
marauders the rooks is to be found in the beautiful photograp! 
which accompany this article. Yet they do not show the wh 
case, because in addition to his wide pinions and gracef 
flight, he brings to the country the voice and something of t! 
very atmosphere of the sea. 





IN THE 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AT THE CHELSEA SHOW. 
LTHOUGH flowering shrubs are not quite so good this 
year as usual, there were a few of outstanding merit 
at the great Spring Show of the Roval Horticultural 
Society, held recently in the grounds of the Chelsea 
Hospital It is true these did not form a very con- 
spicuous part of the exhibition, but they were of considerable 
interest to those who appreciate hardy flowering plants of a shrubby 
character One of the most interesting was a Honeysuckle with 
golden vellow flowers and rejoicing in the botanical name of Lonicera 
tragophylla It is a native of China, and the flowers, with the 
exception of their colour, much resemble our native Honeysuckle 
Its climbing habit, too, is similar, but the fragrance is not so 
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E. J. Wallis. A WELL-FLOWERED TREE OF 


GARDEN. 


pronounced. The foliage is rather more pointed, and each leafi 
particularly in its young stage, is daintily margined with pale r 
It is quite probable that this useful addition to our climbing pla 
will prove hardy in the London district. 

Another interesting shrub from China is Dipelta ventric 
and a good specimen of this was to be seen at the show. In gen 
appearance it resembles Weigela or Diervilla, particularly in 
shape of the flowers. The latter are cinnamon red outside, while 
interior of the tube is rich golden yellow, a rather broad white mar 
at the opening giving a unique and pleasing finish to the flow 
The habit of the shrub is rather more erect than that of the Weigel 
It is said to be quite hardy in most parts of this country. Hydran 
Sargentii, a new species, also from China, is a noble-looking pl 
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E. J. Wallis. 


that has little in common with the Hydrangea we know so well, 
except in the shape of its female flowers, which are large and creamy 
white. The male flowers, which are very small and inconspicuous, 
are produced in large quantities, and, massed together as they 
are, make a pretty contrast of pale lilac blue. The large, broad, 
pointed leaves are the most interesting feature of this shrub, 
being quite sub-tropical in appearance. It is doubtful if it will 
prove hardy in any but the most favoured counties of the South 
and West. 

Styrax Wilsonii, another native of the same country, was shown 
in small form by Miss Willmott, and as it is quite hardy it will 
prove a welcome and useful addition to the shrub border when 
btainable in quantity. It has slender stems, sc mewhat resembling 
those of a small Birch, and the bright green, pointed leaves are 
particularly graceful. But it is in its dainty, creamy white 
pendulous flowers that the greatest charm lies. These are star- 
shaped, and form dainty festoons along the under-sides of the 
Slender growths Styrax japonica is an older but to many an 
even more beautiful species. It has larger foliage and flowers 
than S. Wilsonii, but the habit is not quite so graceful. A well- 
flowered plant at the show, however, attracted a great deal of 
attention, and as it is hardy it will no doubt be extensively cultivated 
when better known. 

exhibit of Wistarias, some of which had been recently 
imported from Japan, each growing in a plain, circular, rough 
glazed bowl, was most interesting. These were varieties of the 
beautiful species multijuga, the pendulous flower racemes of which 


often attain a length of three feet. Comparcd with the old Wistaria 
sinen this species and its varieties are a great improvement, 
and } proved quite hardy in this country. The most interesting 
Vari i the exhibit referred to was one with deep purple flowers, 
while ther had blossoms of paler purple. The white-flowcred 
S. br: botrys alba, which was shown in good condition, is interest- 
ing, 1 iuch as it emits a distinct and pleasing fragrance that will 
appeal ' many. For Japanese and scme kinds of formal gardens 
these stavias, with their graceful, swaying blosscms, are most 


useful | appropriate. 


WISTARIA EFFECTIVELY TRAINED TO FILL A LAWN BED. 
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A hardy Broom that attracted much attention was Cvtisus 
Dallimorei. Although it has been shown on several previous 
occasions, the public have not before had an opportunity of seeing 
such large plants as were exhibited at Chelsea. It is the result of 
a cross between the well-known and beautiful Cytisus scoparius 
andreanus and C. alba, and was raised at Kew a few years ago. 
The standard or erect petal is soft rose colour, while the keel o1 
lower petals are of a much deeper shade. For growing in poor 
sandy soil this Cytisus, in common with other members of the family, 
is ideal, but all should be planted from pots, as they do not transplant 
well. 

The Rhododendrons were perhaps not quite sO numerous as 
they have sometimes been at the Temple Show, and nothing 
surpassing Pink Pearl in beauty and freedom of flowering was to 
be seen. Alice is equally beautiful, though in rather a different 
way. The flowers are a deeper shade of pink, without any interior 
markings, so that the colour is wonderfully pure and good. In 
these two Rhododendrons we have exquisite varicties for the 
outdoor garden and conservatory, and the pick of the whole family 
Mollis Azaleas, which are now classed by the Kew authorities as 
Rhododendrons, were very extensively shown, and their brilliant 
and ofttimes gaudy colours appealed to many. Owing to their 
early flowering the buds often get damaged by spring frosts, hence, 
in planting, some shelter from east and north winds should be 
afforded. A belt of evergreen trees or shrubs is sufficient. 

In the rock gardens the Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum) 
was largely used. Its low, spreading, tufted habit renders it ideal 
for the purpose ; but unfortunately it is a shrub that does not 
thrive everywhere. When it does do well it forms a delightful 
carpet of rosy pink flowers which are as fragrant as they are 
beautiful. It loves a peaty soil and open position, with a rather 
free root-run. It is necessary here to utter a word of protest 
against the use of weeping standard Brooms in rock-garden exhibits. 
It is a travesty of Nature that signifies particularly bad taste. 
The above shrubs may fairly be regarded as the pick of those grown 
for their flowers, and which were exhibited at the best show the 
Royal Horticultural Society has ever held. e. ae 
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THE CHEESE MARKET AT ALKMAAR. 


HEN travelling abroad I have sometimes tound it 
amusing not to know the language of the natives : 
but when it comes to explaining and describing 
scenes and places a defect of this kind can 
scarcely be called an advantage. Yet if one 

could only transfer to readers the interest excited in one’s own 
mind the result would be pleasurable. Alkmaar, the town in 
which the market was held, attracts mostly because of the points 
of difference between it and the agricultural markets of our own 
country. The central point, as far as I was concerned, was the 
Weigh House. From th 
useful Baedekker I learn that 
it was formed in 1582 out of 
the former Church of the 
Holy Ghost, and certainly it 
is a very harmonious part of 
a town which is almost 
mecizvalin appearance. The 
points that most struck an 
english observer were, first 
of all, the canal flowing 
almost up to the walls with 
their overhanging balcony. 
The canal is the highway of 
Holland, and along it numer- 
ous cargoes of cheese had 
been transported to be carried 
off in other directions when 
they were sold Another 
feature was the paved 
market-place, whose  sub- 
dued colour so _ perfectly 
matched that of the old- 
fashioned seventeenth cen- 
tury houses with tiled roofs 
by which it is surrounded. 
Most of all, the observer's 
eve was caught by the highly 
variegated assortment ol 
Dutch men and women, the 
former not at all like the 
Dutch man of caricature and 
tradition, who is nothing if 
not phlegmatic, and is con- 
tinually represented with a 
long pipe that never seems to 
go out. Here they were 
standing in lively groups, and 
the talk was obviously of 


cheese, and nothing but 
cheese For its cheese 


market is the glory of 
Alkmaar, almost, it may be 
said, of North Holland. No- 
where in the world is the 
article made with more art or 
handled with more dexterity 
When the loaded barges 
float right up to the walls of 
the market, there are men 
who toss and others who 
catch the cheeses with as 
much precision as a Cam- 
bridge Eleven shows when 


handling a cricket ball. They Te N 
take them two at a time, eer bom, 


and the cheeses fly through 
the air like twin birds and 


are caught with almost THE 
mechanical accuracy. They 

are then piled on the market- 

place and, till the sale begins, covered from view. The 


auction itself might almost be mistaken for part of a 
cinematograph display by the visitor, if it were not for the 
din of voices What is going on, even if one had not 
taken the trouble to ascertain it from those who understood 
the language, could easily be inferred from the action. The 
cloth is removed from one of the lots and then the 
fun begins. The possible buyer is evidently taking the 
greatest pains to ascertain the quality of the goods for 
his own benefit and to depreciate it in order to keep 
down the price. He feels the cheese to ascertain its 
texture, smells and tastes it to get at the flavour, and, 
thus informed, begins the _ liveliest haggle-and-bargain 


7 Sipe ~~ ks 
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till they agree about the price. Experience has taught him 
that he will need all his wits to make a good buy, because the 
vendor has inherited traditional methods of making his goods 
show to the best advantage. In tossing and catching then 
he has adopted the quickest and at the same time the leasi 
harmful method of unloading and transporting them to thi 
market-place. When there he has covered them not only wit! 
canvas, but with straw, grass or any other suitable materia 

to shield them from the effects of wind rain and sun, and eve) 
has gone the length of rubbing the cheeses with a soft clot 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY WEIGH HOUSPF. 


Market-place at right. 

dipped in oil, in order to revive and maintain their inviting 
freshness. Shakespeare said “a good wine needs no bt 

and those handsome red and yellow cheeses, when at ten 
o’clock in the morning the covers are removed, do not jok 
as though they needed any special recommendation to tlie 
buyer. Needless to say, however, they differ immerse! 
in quality. Up to recently Dutch cheese in the min 0 
the English consumer was synonymous with cheap ¢)¢se 
Those that used to be seen in this country were i ti 


most part manufactured out of skim milk; and, in ved 
might be made at the present time from the tinned milk © ich 
comes across for cottage consumption. But as a matter ct 


the skilful farmers of Holland have devoted a vast am 
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attention to the improvement 
of their cheeses, and to-day a 
good Dutch cheese is a luxury 
for the wealthy just as a 
cheap Dutch cheese is an 
vccommodation for the poor. 
At the market the lots are 
f all kinds and degrees, 
although there is no need 
to deny the boast of modern 
Dutch farmers that they have 
o improved their cheeses 
luring the last ten or twenty 
ears that the best of them 
eed fear no comparison with 
ny in Europe, and the gene- 
il quality at the same time 
as been very much improved 
ake any English market and 
e what a contrast it pre- 
nts to a Dutch one. Un- 
ickily in this country the 
wns are now few and far 
‘tween in which the market 
is retained its absolutely 
iral character. But there 





re still a few, and Bucking- STRAINING AT A LOAD 

am, the centre of an area of Cheeses piled on a sled-like tray. 

mall holdings, most re- 

mbles the Dutch. But with what a difference! The over a white dress, wear a hat of decided hue—vyellow, green 
English farmers gather to it from the surrounding dis- purple or some other. And about them lie great heaps of red 
trict in every possible variety of vehicle, from one slightly and golden cheese, which serve as a framework for the picture. 
better than a costermonger’s shay to the smart alli, The reader who has not been in Holland may easily imagine 
or even motor-car, of the large and prosperous. Only the scene. He must fancy himself in the large market-place 
there are no colours except the subdued and the dark. Your with a stone-paved square in the middle of it. This market, 
plethoric Dutchman, on the contrary, loves a bright tint. They as boundaries, has the canal on one side and on the other three 
bring the cheeses to market in brilliantly-painted waggons, sides high buildings used as shops and eating-houses. On the 


and a note of colour is struck in summer by the porters, who, square are the piles of cheeses arranged with mathematical 
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, A CORNER OF THE MARKET SQUARE. 
Cheeses displayed for sale. 
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precision, most of them eight to ten cheeses 
wide and thirty to fifty long, a few six cheeses 
square, and all of them two lavers deep. The 
largest single pile would run up to some- 
thing like a thousand. Here, then, are the 
red and white cheeses, the lively Hollanders 
standing round, the shops and restaurants 
circling the stage, and in the middle the old 
Weigh House with its fine clock tower; which 
has moving figures representing a medieval! 
tournament, and a peal of bells ringing out 
many delightful airs, one of which is the 
‘Wedding March” from ‘“ Lohengrin.” In 
the Weigh House the great balance scales are 
made ready at ten o’clock, it being a recognised 
point that they should be adjusted with the 
most scrupulous nicety. The ‘‘ Kaasdragers,”’ 
or porters, come out just before the sale 
begins It is due to open at ten o'clock, when 
the coverings are temporarily taken awa‘ 
from the cheeses, and the fun of the fair 
begins The cheese is sold per unit of weight 
and when the haggling vendor and buyer 
have come to an agreement, they strike 
hands. As soon as the half-hour has sounded 





AT THE CANAL EDGE. 


Ready for loading. 


the porters begin to carry off the cheese to 
the Weigh House. Our photographs show 
very clearly the curious sort of sled-shaped 
trav in which the cheeses are carried. They 
are piled upon it four or five deep, and it is 
very evident from the stiffened muscles of 
the carriers that they are a great weight. 
The porters take them to the Weigh House, 
where the Master of the Scales, having 
duly weighed them, gives a check. This 
they carry to the respective owners in order 
to enable them to find out the total weight 
and value of the lot as sold. The work 
goes on very rapidly, as indeed it does in 
the majority of agricultural markets nowa- 
days, because the farmer usually has his 
stock or something else to attend to and 
wants to get back. as soon as possible. 
Practically speaking, the sale is got through by 
eleven o’clock and the removal of the cheeses 
from the Weigh House begins on the con- 
veyances of the purchasers. By midday it is all 
over, and the country-people, in a thousand 
gaily painted wagons and boats, have dis- 
persed to the quiet homesteads from which 
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thev came. The fair is ended. Such is a rough account of the 
impression it all leaves on the mind of a chance visiter. But 
there are other memories connected with it which have a very 
pleasant savour. The Dutch showed themselves an exceedingly 
kindly race. One of the company who witnessed the sale 
had the ill-luck to have his ankle badly hurt by collision with 
a bicycle. Next morning he went limping into a shop. The 
kindly owner asked what was the matter, and on hearing an 
account of the accident had him up to his own room and bathed 
and dressed the bruise to such effect that it was very soon 
better. This was but one 
of many examples that we 
had of the thoughtfulness 
al real kindness of the 
Ho 'landers. The town itself 
is one that must abide in 
the memory of evervone 
who sees it for the first 
i Its most important 
church is the Groote Kerk 
of St. Lawrence, which con- 
tans among other things 
the ancient tomb of 
Floris V., Count of Hol- 
land, who died in_ 1206. 
The tower of the Stadhuis 
da‘es from 1507. It con- 
tains a library and a muni- 
cipal museum, furnished with 
several notable pictures. 
But the old Weigh House, 
after all, remains to us the 
most interesting of the 
buildings in the town. Not 
least of its charms is the 
prospect from the 
top. From it our artist 
was able to secure a very 
striking picture of the view 
as seen from that eminent 
position. There could not 
be anything more typical 
of Holland. First of al! 
there is the canal, the 
national waterway, winding 
sluggishly through the town 
and dividing it in two. If 
a windmill were not visible 
it would not to English 
readers be a Dutch picture, 
and behold the windmill 
comes duly in, without being 
specially sought for. There 
are the canal boats, tov, 
the wagons of this aqueous 
highway, placidly pursuing 
their journey or waiting 
by the wharves to be 
laden or unladen. Most of 
all there are the Dutch 
houses, or rather the char- 
acteristic roofs of them- 

the view that they would 
present to the stars. The 
town is just of the right 
size to be brought within 
this focus. It numbers about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, 
the majority of whom are 
connected directly or _ in- 
directly with agriculture. 
Sut the place has its his- 
torical records also. It 
appeals to the historian as 
the scene of a splendid 
resistance to the Spanish 
siege in 1573—the period 
of the Dutch struggle for independence. The buildings, to 
whic, we have already made allusion, carry us back to that 
sixte nth century, which was famous there as in England for 


the <rtistic beauty and sense of proportion brought to bear 
upon “he work of building. Houses of this period are fine all 
the \ orld over, and not least in Holland. 


> Dutch cheese trade is an old industry in one way, 
“reat development is modern in character. Till only 
paratively recent period the dairy herds in this country 
Were neglected. The only requirement applied to the cow 
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was that she should give a very large quantity of milk. fh 
was of such inferior character as to become almost a proverbial 
expression for thinness. But recent Ministers of Agriculture 
have changed all that. Thev have brought science to bear on 
the industry with ever-increasing force. Milk is officially 
analysed in quantities which show a most important increase 
between now and the year 1903. More than that, the breed 
of cattle has been most astonishingly improved, so that instead 
of being neglected by the rest of Europe it has now beconx 
desirable. The yield of the cows is very high indeed and the 





ALKMAAR FROM ABOVE. 
This photograph was taken jrom the topmost tower of the Weigh House. 


records of a good Dutch herd will now compare not unfavourably 
with those of an English shorthorn herd. We have already 
alluded to a great improvement in the quality of the cheese, 
and this is based on the essential preliminary of bettering the 
cow and the cow’s raw product—milk. 

A strong campaign has been carried out against the old 
ideal of aiming only at an excessive quantity of milk which, 
naturally, had a very low butter ratio. By care, elimination 
and selection, applied both to bulls and cows, the proportion of 
butter-fat has been enormously increased. 
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Well see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 


grey gleaming sky 
And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 


ind the goodly towers therehy 


ind the sweet 


A. C. SWINBURNE 


N the historv of Lindisfarne there are three well-defined 
stages. Chapter I. opens in the year of grace 635, when 
Aidan was asked to choose the seat of his Bishoprick 
Already he had made acquaintance with Bernicia, the 
northern part of Northumbria, having, with Oswald as his 

interpreter, taught the Gospel there. It stretched from the 
fees to the Firth of Forth. Deira, the southern part of the 
Kingdom, had embraced Roman Christianity and was eccle- 
siastically ruled from York. Aidan was a man of the ancient 
apostolic type, simple in thought and habit, full of the 
love taught no less by Colum, the founder of the Monastery 
of the West, than by his Master—one who took no thought of 
earthly rank or riches, but who believed with deep enthusiasm 
in that eternal Treasure which is found where neither the moth 
nor the rust doth corrupt. We must try to look through his eyes 
to understand why his choice lighted upon Lindisfarne. Probably 
the greatest consideration was that it reminded him of Ilona 
A modern writer has described the latter in words that might 
almost be applied to Holy Island: ‘It is but a small isle, 
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fashioned of a little sand, a few grasses salt with the s) 
of an ever-restless wave, a few rocks that wade in heather 
upon whose brow the sea-wind weaves the vellow lichen. 
since the remotest days sacrosanct men have lived her 
worship. In this little isle a lamp was lit whose flame lig 
Pagan Europe.” 

In Lindisfarne the evangelist monk behe'd a new Iona 
the old one, but with one or two different and remar! 
features. It lay closer to the mainland, from which 
divided by a tract of flat sand that the flowing tide con 
and the ebb lays bare twice every day, an occurrenc 
described by the Venerable Bede and afterwards by near! 
subsequent writers who in prose or verse have recorded 
impressions of the famous isle. Aidan must also have s 
great bare hump of basaltic rock that formed a centre r 
which the rest of the island landscape is naturally grouped 

There was more to see. We can imagine the young Bi 
climbing this bare crag—it is that on which the castk 
stands—and gazing at the objects which interested hi 
he listened to the water sobbing among the rocks or wat 
it flowing over the sands. On the friendly shore within an hy 
sail rose the Royal vill of Bamburgh, not as we kno 
but as it was built by Ida and dwelt in by Oswald. Furt 
off were the Farnes, dark and, according to the belief o! 
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time, devil-haunted rocks rising ominously from a dangerous sea 
He rejoiced in them, but not as a modern poet, a Swinburne, 
or a Victor Hugo might have done The monk of that period 
was convinced that the way to Heaven lay through self- 
imposed penances. Fasting and solitary prayer were the 
means by which he hoped to subdue the lusts of the flesh and 
get into communion with the Unseen. For austerities such 
as these Nature might have purposely brought forth these 
bleak and melancholy isles 

In this spirit the See of Lindisfarne was founded, and with 
little essential change it existed for two centuries and a-half. 
Were it possible to form a picture of the primitive church 
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built upon the island it would help us to realise the lit 


early monastery. No vestige of it remains to-day, | 
chance hints and allusions it is known to have been 
of wood and roofed with thatch, made most likely of the 1 
still grow plentifully in the island mere. An increasing 
must have been made upon its space. As preachers ol t 
the early monks of Lindisfarne soon became famous 
crowds came across the sands to hear them. The) 
active missionaries. Boisil from Iona had fow 
monastery of Mailros, or Old Melrose, very shortly ait 
establishment. Other monks came in numbers fro! 
Lindisfarne, and -quickly churches began to rise 
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hills and dales of Bernicia. Thus the mother-church increased 
in importance and in time a finer building replaced the 
primitive one. ae 

There were in all sixteen Bishops of Lindisfarne, and of 
these the most famous was Cuthbert. He was a shepherd boy 
on the Lammermoors when Aidan died, and the Venerable 
Bede says that on that night he saw stars falling. Comely 
in appearance, thoughtful in habit and of an inborn piety, 
he soon attracted the notice of great ecclesiastics as one of 
the chosen of the Lord. Joining the monastery of Melrose, 
he received the tonsure from Eata, and, we are told, quickly 
surpassed the other monks in prayer and labour, reading and 
discipline. He subsequently accompanied Eata to Ripon, at 
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which King Alchfrith had built a monastery. This was when the 
great struggle was taking place between the Celtic and the Romish 
parties. At the time of Eata’s appointment, King Alchfrith 
was on the side of the Irish missionaries, but under the influence 
of his mother, Eanflea, he passed to the side of the Romans 
and made Wilfirth Abbot of Ripon. In consequence, Cuthbert 
and the other Melrose monks were driven out. He returned 
to his old home at Melrose, and after recovery from an attack of 
plague, gave himself to preaching the Gospel, visiting places 
so wide apart as Coldingham and Nithsdale, and everywhere 
making converts and winning renown as an eloquent and 
persuasive preacher. A characteristic that remained through 
life was that, merciless to himself, he viewed the offences of 
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others with a singuler gentleness and charity. The struggle 


between the Romish and the Celtic monks was brought to a 
close by the victory of the former in the decision of the Synod 
held at Whitby in 664, and Cuthbert obediently followed his 
leaders. Eata, now Abbot of Lindisfarne, made him Prior 
in order that he might teach the Romish usages to those 
monks who still pevsisted in following those taught at Iona. 
It was a great step upward when the erstwhile shepherd lad 
was made Prior; but humility was of the very essence of the 
man. He continued to wear the simple garment, made of un- 
dyed wool, which was that of the ordinary brother, and in chapter 
was distinguished for the sweetness of disposition with which he 
subdued the wrangling that was ever breaking out between 
the new school and the old For twelve years he seems to have 
shared fully in the activities of the monastery, which con- 
tinued to send forth preachers and teachers to the wild places 
of Northumberland, while many individuals, as we shall see, 
kept alive the tradition of art and beauty which they had acquired 
by their Celtic origin by way of Iona. No doubt a worthy 
fane had been reared for worship, we hear incidentally of vessels 
of silver and gold, of treasure accumulated through the offerings 
of the faithful, and there is visible proof that among the monks 
were artists skilled to produce the beautiful. But these things 
did not satisfy Cuthbert. In our degenerate age it is difficult to 
extend sympathy and understanding to the Symeon Stylites 
doctrine that the Way of Holiness lies through years 

Ths multiplied by superhuman pang 

In ingers and in thirsts, fever nd cold 

In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous sores and cramps 
Yet this was the saint’s conviction, and he pursued 
his ideal with passionate earnestness. At first he shut 
himself in a natural hermitage which tradition associates 
with a cave at Howburn near Lowick, and then, as_ if 
his hope of ultimate glory depended on intensifying his 
suffering, he, as Aidan had done, turned his eye on Farne, the 
name island of the Farne group, which is now identified with 
House Island \ reference to it by Hutchinson, who wrote in 
1776, is worth quoting as an expresson of the older view of such 
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scenery : “ He built a cell with a small oratory and surrounde: 
it with a wall which cut off the view of every object but heave; 
He could not have chosen a place better adapted to a life of 
mortification and severity than this island: the ancient descri; 
tion of it is horrible, seated near a stormy coast surrounded | 
rocks over which the sea breaks incessantly with great tumu!t 
destitute of fresh water, without tree for shelter or fruit-bearing 
shrub, or wherewithal to sustain human life; and worse th 
all, said to be possessed by devils.”” On a rocky slope Cuthb 
built his cell. Outside it was about the height of a man, | 
inside it was so hollowed out that through the single wind 
only the sky could be seen. Here for nine years Cuthl 
lived the anchorite’s life, and though the King came in pe: 
accompanied by Archbishop Truman and many pow 
followers, lay and ecclesiastical, and begged him on Ea: .’s 
transference to Hexham to accept the See of Lindisfarn 
yielded with the greatest reluctance. But they insisted 
the report of his holiness and miraculous power had 
spread over Christendom, and with the due ritual and s 
pageantry of the Church he was consecrated at York. 
event was treated with the importance now reserve I 
a coronation. King Eagfrith himself was present. The 
bishop was assisted by seven other bishops in the per 


ance of the ceremony. But Cuthbert knew it impossible — at 
he should hold the office long, sickness and _ self-mortifi n 
were bringing him close up to the Great Shadow. Two rs 


afterwards he was departing from Lindisfarne to the |] 
A monk asked when he would return, ‘“ When you bri: 
body hither,” he replied. Cuthbert was one of those wh« 
Pitched no tent for change or death, 
No home to last man's shadowy day. 


The end of this portion of island history came in tr: 


Unmolested during the troubled centuries of their exi ce 
by the fighting people among whom they were placed, tl 
monks at last fell victims to the Danish marauders. It is a 
pitiful story of unarmed priests slaughtered by Pagans who 
neither accepted their doctrine of peace nor pitied their defcnce- 


lessness. Only one incident concerns us here. When the harried 
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monks, or those of them that survived, fled from the island, 
they took with them their dearest possessions, viz., the bones of 
Saint Cuthbert and the Gospel that had been hidden in his 
grave. How they journeyed to Cumberland, intending to carry 
the relics to Ireland, how they were driven back by a storm 
and wandered for eight vears without finding a shrine for the 
saint, are matters belonging to the annals of Durham. The 
extraordinary story of the Lindisfarne Gospel was related by 
Sir Edward Sullivan in Country Lire of March T4th, 1908, 
and is here quoted: ‘‘ Having reached the West Coast, they 
took ship for Ireland ; but the frail vessel in which they sailed 
was driven back by a furious tempest, during the raging of 
which their treasured manuscript was washed overboard. 
When they regained the English shore the holy volume, to 
their great amazement, was already there before them, lying 
in safety on dry land in the box in which they had packed it, 
the illuminations, according to the chronicle of Symeon Dunel- 
mensis, being quite uninjured by the sea-water. For more than 
a century after this the successors of the exiled monks wandered 
toand fro through the land before they found a final resting-place 
lor St. Cuthbert’s remains in the Minster which they founded 
at Durham. The Book of the Gospels was then laid on the coffin 
of the saint, and there it remained till early in the twelfth century. 
It was removed at tie time when St. Cuthbert’s body was 
exhumed, and, shortly after, it was sent back to Lindisfarne, 
Where a monastery of the Benedictine Order had been estab- 
lishe’ by some monks of Durham on the spot once occupied 
by St. Cuthbert’s ancient abbey. Here it was safely housed 
until ‘he dissolution of the monasteries in the reign of Henry 
VIII, when its original gold cover was torn from its sides 
and melted down. The manuscript itself was fortunately 


unharmed, and was afterwards, early in the seventeenth century, 
bough from Robert Bowyer, then Clerk of the Parliaments, 
by Sir Robert Cotton, from whose possession it passed, together 
With .any other volumes that belonged to that noted collector, 


toth British Museum.” It is not exactly correct to say that 


the 1 iks carried the body about for a century. The Christian 
King «i Denmark, Guthred, found a resting place for the relics at 
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Chester-le-Street, where they remained till the shrine was built 
at Durham a hundred years later. 

On the last page of this celebrated book is a note, apparently 
written in the tenth century. Incidentally it shows what 
pious occupations were followed by the monkish recluse, 
and it will serve better than any description of the lovely 
Gospel of Lindisfarne. It has been translated by Mr. Warner 
as follows: “ Eadfrith, Bishop of the church of Lindisfarne, 
he at the first wrote this book for God and for St. Cuthbert 
and for all the saints in common that are in the island. And 
Ethilwald, Bishop of those of Lindisfarne Island, bound and 
covered it outwardly as well as he could. And Billfrith the 
anchorite he wrought as a smith the ornaments that are on 
the outside and adorned it with gold and with gems, also with 
silver overgilded, a treasure without deceit. And Alfred, an 
unworthy and most miserable priest, with God’s help and St 
Cuthbert’s, overglossed it in English. Bs 

Interesting as is the second stage of the history of Lindis- 
farne, we may not linger over it here. ‘‘ The Holy Isle which 
was the mother of all the religeuse places in that part of the 
realm ’”’ now became, in the words of Flambard quoted by 
Raine, ‘a hand-mayde to Durham.” In 1082, Bishop William 
Carileph by charter bestowed on his newly established cell 
of Benedictine monks infer alia ‘‘ The Church of Lindisfarne 
which had been originally the Episcopal See, with its adjacent 
vill of Fenham, and the Church of Norham, which had been 
rendered illustrious by the body of St. Cuthbert with its vill 
of Shoreswood.” Until now the island had been known as 
Lindisfarne, but under Benedictine rule it was called Holy 
Island “‘ in consequence of the sacred blood shed upon it by 
the Danes.”” The new owners, as soon as ihey were established, 
cleared away the decaying remains of the old cathedral and 
built upon it the priory whose ruins still remain. The founda- 
tion was probably laid in 1093 or 1094. Reginald the Durham 
Monk records that it was built by one of the monks named 
Edward, whose “ main anxiety was to increase the possessions 
and improve the buildings of the church,” and that it was 
“new from its foundation.” He undoubtedly modelled it on 





the lines of Durham Cathedral, and 
we need not here enlarge upon the 
excellence of the design and elegance 
of the workmanship 

rhe second period in the history 
of the island lasted from 1082 till 
about 1538 The last inventory of 
the church is dated 1533, or just before 
the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Holy Island for four centuries was 
ruled from Durham, and the annual 
accounts transmitted to the treasury 
of the mother church are the material 
from which Raine has constructed a 
most minute account of the daily life 
of the monks. There was no Aidan 
or Cuthbert in the second period. 
High ideals and romantic enthusiasms 
were now replaced by humdrum 
routine ; fasting and penance gave 
place to good living. The Saint had 
been content with pulse and some- 
times gave that to the eiders, which 
came to be known as St. Cuthbert’s 
ducks. Fat beeves and sheep and 
porkers, capons, ducks and _ geese, 
malt for strong ale and store of wine 
“for the solace of the brethren and 
strangers ’’ were not too good for his 
successors. They no doubt said their 
orisons and chanted their daily 
Psalms with great regularity, but 
without the madness of devotion 
which had distinguished those of 
the older monastery. If any monk 
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developed excessive religious zeal, he had the opportunity of 
going over to the Farne, where first a Hermitage and then a 
House had been established in memory of St. Cuthbert. But 
there was never more than a Magister and a Socius at Farne, and 
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the average monk seems to have led a tranquil, lazy exist 
not even reading or teaching much during his brief sta 
the Island Cell. Like a modern Scottish probationer, he 
after the custom of the Benedictines, shifted from one mona 
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The Lindisfarne Gospel 
appears In every new inventory as 
part of a very small library; but 
there is nothing to indicate that the 
monks gave their time to making 
other illuminated works. In 
same inventories are included a few 
guns and pieces of rusty armour, and 
we know that the Priory was crenel 
lated or loop-holed and had other 
defensive fortifications, but the monks 
assailed. Yet of “in 
order robbers named 
gear, there was more in 
the Priory than in any of the 
villages. Ihe last inventory enu- 
merates treasures of gold and silver 


to another 


these 


never 
sight,’’ as the 
household 


were 


and ivory, tapestries and embroideries, 
cloths of ‘“‘ whitte and rede sattin” 
ind cloths of gold, images and 
pictures, robes and relics and altar- 
cloths 

No band of freebooters ever rode 
a foray Holy Island Chey 
harried and wasted the land whence 
the revenue came, but they never 
touched the island, even though they 
knew, as they must hav that 
the monks could have made no effec- 
tive resistance. Indirectly, however, 
the marauders robbed the church 
The Priory drew tithes and land-rents 
from the chapelries Fenham and 
Fenwick Buckton and Beal, Goswick 
Haggerston, Scremerston, Cheswick 
Lowlyn, Howburne, Elwick, Lowick, 
and Orde. Never were these dues 
of them being unable to pay, 
wasted by the Scots. We have 
“ Tweedmouth, Orde, Murton, 
wvk, Beil and _  Kilay, 
the farm of William de 
and eightpence, and not 


into 


done 


waste.” 
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year, 1584, the whole country 
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‘* At every tyde of lowe walzr men may passe tito the same on horseback or jooie.”’ 


ie Scots burning and harrying Goswick and Fenham and 
laggerston, streaming across the country to Lowick or scramb- 
ng over the Kyloe Hills to reach the steadings in the rich Till 
ley. At night a glare in the sky told where they had made 
the red cock crow.” Before the Battle of Neville’s Cross 
ey had paid a man sixpence “to stand at the Snook and 
itch the incursion of the Scots.’”” Raine argues that rever- 
ce for St. Cuthbert might have deterred the foragers from 
secrating his shrine, but more likely it was the gleaming 
d treacherous sands. With an enemy “hot trod” at their 
els they did not want their nags to be in water up to the 
girth. Drowning in the sands was a frequent fate in days 
before the track was marked or “crows nests” erected for 
reiuge. 
It was not till after the Dissolution of the religious houses 
that the need of a fortress in the island was urgently felt. 
Raine is most likely right in concluding that the castle owed 


its existence to the Order in Council (1539) that “all havens 
should be fensed with bulwarks and blockehouses.”’ But the 
work was not immediately begun. What forced the island upon 
military attention was the preparation for Hertford’s tremendous 
raid in 1543. Things had not settled down after Flodden. 
Surrey, instead of carrying his advantage home by an invasion, 
had disbanded the army, and hostilities were conducted by 
riding forays into the Merse and Lothians—a policy that 
had the effect of exasperating the Scots to the last degree 
In 1543 they had renewed the old alliance with France, and 
this accounted for the expedition under Edward Seymour, the 
Earl of Hertford. 

The main embarkation took place at Berwick, but on the 
way to it two thousand two hundred troops were landed on 
Holy Island, and in October, 1543, ten English line of battle- 
ships were in the haven. In the previous year was made the first 
attempt at a serious fortification of the island, under the direction 
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of “ Robart Rooke of Barwik.”” The plan was to make two bul- 
warks, the one to be set in such place as would command the road- 
stead, the other in the most favourable situation for defending 
the island. In the report of the master mason and Robart 
Rooke, it was said that “there is stone plentie and sufficient 
remayning of the olde abbey lately dissolved there to make the 
> bulwark that shal defend the eland all of stone if it maie so 
stand with the good pleasure of the kinges said majestie.’ 
The bulwarks soon needed mending. Thomas Gower, in 1544, 
encloses in a letter of Shrewsbury’s to the Privy Council a query 
about ‘“‘ My lord lieutenants plesur for the reparying the bull- 
warke at Holy Island.” The reply misled Raine. It was 
sent in October of the same year. ‘‘ His majesty is well pleased 
with the repairing of the blockhowse in Holy Island.’”’ Obv‘ously 
‘ bulwarkes ” is meant. In 1548-9 Sir Thomas Holcrofte and 
an engineer are directed “ to view the place by the churche, 
what hill or grounde were mete for fortification there.’’ Build- 
ing proceeded very rapidly. We find the Castle mentioned 
for the first time in the Border Survey made by Sir Robert 
1550. He writes exactly in the manner of one 
looking at a newly-built fortress: ‘‘The Fort of Beblowe, 
within the Holy Island, lyeth very well for the defence 
of the haven theire; and if there were about the lowe 
part thereof made a ring, with bulwarks to flancke the same, 
the ditch thereabout might be easily watered towarde the land. 
And then I thinke the said forte were very stronge, and stood 
to great purpose, both for the defense of the forte and 
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Copyright. LINDISFARNE 
annoyance of the enemies, if they did arrive in any other 
parts of the Island.” Later, in 1675 a second fort was built 
upon the east end of the Heugh, but it was soon allowed to 
fall into ruins. 

The reasons why the island attracted so much attention 
at this time are set out by Sir Robert Bowes in the report 
already quoted. Here is the passage: “ The Holy Iland is 
also a place much necessarye to be defended and preserved, 
for there is a harboroughe sufficient for a great navye of shippes 
to rest safely in, and very aptiye for the warrs towards Scotland. 
And in that Island be both store howses, brewe howses, and 
backe howses, to conserve and prepayre victualls sufficient 
to furnish the said navye withall; which storehowses must 
either contynuallye be kept in reparations, or ells they will 
shortelye decaye. And the greatest decaye that appeareth 
in them is the South-east wall of the brewhowse which standeth 
uppon proppes, like to fall, and would with expedicion be made 
upp with stone. A piece also of the roofe of the great store- 
howse that was the Churche of the Priory, was the last yeare, 
in a great winde, broken downe by a parcell of the imbattle- 
ment of the same howse, that feel thereuppon, which would 
be repayred with expedicion, or ells the weat discending thereby 
will cawse great decaye in the floores of the said storehowses.” 

For reasons of her own, which we need not go into here, 
Queen Elizabeth had a survey made in the third year of her 


reign. It gives a vivid picture of the Holy Island of that time : 


‘The Holy Iland-is scituate within the sea, and yit at every 
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tyde of lowe water men may passe into the same on horseback 
or foote, and it is in compasse about iij* myles by estimat 
or more, and hath in the same a little borowgh towne, all sett 
with fishers very poore, and is a markett town on y® Satterday, 
howbeit it is little vsed, and yit by reason thereof all the townes 
of Norham and Iandshyre ought theire to receive y* measors 
and wights, and are in all things to be directed by thassisse 
of the said towne of Iland. And there was in the same Iland 
one Cell of Monks of the house of Durham, which house hat); 
the personage of the said parish as before is declared, whic] 
mansione howse was build in fovre square of two Courts, as 
appeareth by the platt theirof, and nowe the same howse i: 
the Quene’s Maties storehouse, and also another howse in th 
towne called the Pallace, which is the newe brewehouse an 
bakehouse, and other offices in the same for the said storehous: 
And in the same Iland is also one forte builded vpon an h 
called Beblawe, which serveth very well for the defence ai 
saveguard of the heaven, the which haven is a very good ar 
apt haven both of the harborowe and landinge. The inhabita: 
there have baylifs and all other officers of their owne el 
tions yerely, charged at Michmas, and have certeine n 
which be burgesses and fremen, of w*" companie the s: 
officers be always chosen. And everye burgesse payeth cer: 
burrowe rent, save xij or xiij, which clame to be so free t] 
they never payd anye burrowe fearme. The moreparte of 
towne is nowe decayed in howses, and yit the tofts and cr 
where the howses did stand remayne, of which the burr 
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rent is nowe for the most part collected and raysed, as herealter 
doth app2are.”’ 

Sic transit gloria Mundi! The Elizabethan 
paints a scene of desolation. Only a few emblems and remnants 
remain to tell of the importance of Lindisfarne during days 
when it was a famous seat of learning and the home of a powerful 
monastery. St. Cuthbert’s shrine, not only in ruins, but 
abased into the uses of a storehouse for the garrison; the 
market of the island town still claiming precedence, but !ittk 


surveyor 


used ; the main houses decayed, but still showing the “ totts 
and crofts,” the land “ set with fishers very poor” ; the castle 
armoured with culverins and demi-culverins, sakirs and falcons 
but never assailed—its history since Aidan’s day is being 
obliterated. In the reign of Elizabeth’s successor, when Scot- 
land and England became united under James, the island ‘ost 
importance even from the military point of view. The castle, 
it is true, remained a Government fortress, and the prish 
register shows, by the frequent entry ‘“‘a soger died,” t!:t a 
military garrison was maintained, the soldiers being probly 


strangers to the fisher community. During the tragical eign 
5 


of Charles I. we obtain an unexpected peep at it. | 


to be found in the diary of John Aston, a younger son «- the 
ancient family of Aston of Aston in Cheshire, who was at’ ched 
ties 


to the suite of Charles I. on his expedition through the « 
of York, Durham and Northumberland, in the first P \ops 
War of 1639. His diary is published with five other the 
Surtees Society, under the editorship of Mr. J. C. H: 1 Ol 
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Eadjrith, Bishop of the church of Lindisfarne, he 


is book jor God and for St. 


Cuthbert 


and for 


common that are in the island.”’ 


\lnwick. On Mav 
25th, 1639, the 
King’s Army was en- 
camped at Goswick, 


the place being 
chosen because “ it 
should seeme the 


king’s designe was to 
have set downe with 
his army heere, it 
beeing neare the Holy 
Island, and to have 
had the command 
and pleasure of his 
shipps for his security 
upon any exigent.” 
Charles did not, 
as a matter of fact, 
jon the camp at 
Goswick, but Aston 
went to the place, 
and from it made an 
expedition, the ac- 
count of which shows 
exactly what the 
island and the for- 
tress were like in 
1039: “‘ Hence wee 
went toview the Holy 
Island, and about 10 


a clock, when the 
tvde was out, wee 
rode over to it and 
divers walked = on 
foote into it. It is 


about 5 mile in com- 
posse, a levell ground 
w ha short greene 
s\ade upon it, noe 
port of it tilled nor 
a! ording any thing 
br conies. Just at 
comming those 
Sh ps wee sawe last 
mit, beeing 20 
sa’e under the com- 
mend of Marquisse 
Henmilton (having 
becne with him at 
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an unworthy and most miserable priest, with God's helb and St. Cuthbert’ s, 
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ornamenis that ave 


on the outside and adorned it with gold and with gems, also with 
silver overgi'ded, a treasure without decei!.”’ 
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landed 2 regiments 
of foote. Sir Simon 
Harecourt’s, and Sir 
Tho. Moreton’s 24 
ensignes, who in the 
island stood to their 
armes and musterd, 
and soe soone as the 
tyde was a little more 
withdrawne, marched 


away towards Bar- 
wick. In this 
island is a small vil- 
ladge, and a little 
chappell. There is 
vet remaining the 
ruines of a faire 


church very like the 
cathedrall at Dur- 
ham, both for the 
stone and manner of 
building. It was con- 
secrated to St. Cuth- 
bert, who, for his 
holy life, obtained a 
miraculous gift to the 
island, that about ga 
clock every Sonday 
the water should bee 
lowe, that the 
inhabitants of the 
countrey that parish 
to that church may 
come dry shod to 
prayers and retourne 
before it flowe againe, 
and it happens soe 
noe day of the weeke 
besides: but upon 
enquiry I was tould 
it was but a super- 
stitious tradition, and 
noe truth. This 
church and buildings 
were demollished by 
the Earle of Sussex 


soe 
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since the beginning of King James his reigne, to whom 
the government of the isle was given. There is a pretty 
fort in it, which "pon this occasion was repaired and put 
into forme There are 2 batteries on it, on the lower stood 
mounted 3 iron peeces and 2 of brasse, with carriadges 
and platformes in good order. On the higher was one brasse 
gunne and 2 iron ones with all ammunition to them. There 
ire 24 men and a captain kept in pay to man it, the common 
souldiours have 6d. per diem, and the captain [a space ts left 
here [he captain at our beeing there was Captain Rugg 
knowne commonly by his great nose.”’ 

We can now clearly apprehend the three chapters of the 
island, of which Chapter I. beholds the opening in an un- 
worldly splendour where monks, humble in heart, zealous in 
belief, unflinching in penance, sent the message of the Galilean 
to the most barbarous corners of the North. Follows Chapter IT., 
with priests trading on the sanctity of their predecessors ; 
epicene and luxurious, they enjoy the fruits of the earth and 
sea like stalled oxen consuming their provender witless of the 
fatal poleaxe. Chapter III. is but the history of decay. It 
was Mr. Edward Hudson’s part to make an epilogue to the 
story ren or twelve years ago he and a friend (the scribe who 
indites these annals) were on a visit to the island, when his eye, 
ever quick to seize on architectural possibilities, caught sight 
of the Castle, and at once saw what it was capable of becoming. 
He knew nothing about it or its story, for he had never been 
on the island before; but he knocked, and finding it empty 
and apparently abandoned, scaled the wall and entered. Few 
men in the conditions under which he found it would have con- 
ceived the idea that it might be transformed into a thing of 
beauty. The last to reside in it had been the coastguards, 
and any features of good building which it might originally 
have possessed were certainly not enhanced by their treatment. 
At the best, there is something forbidding and desolate about 
the inside of a house that has been vacated, but this case was 
much worse than the ordinary. The coastguards had evidently 
regarded the fortress merely as a rough barracks and nothing 
more. As if to increase the forlorn squalor, lying about were 
the disjecta membra of such furniture and utensils as they had 
not thought it worth while to take away. 

But the Castle, though never a remarkable achievement 

of architecture, belonged to a good period. In the year 
1550 English builders worked under a splendid tradition; 
and when Mr. Lutyens was brought up to consider the 
case, he promptly found a key to the reconstruction in the 
ludor doorways that had remained unspoiled, and later in a fine 
Tudor window found broken and embedded in 
solid mason-work. It was not the first time Mr. 
Hudson and Mr. Lutyens had worked together, 
and to their combined taste and judgment is 
due the fine building that sits as naturally on 
the Beblowe rock as a sea-bird on its nest. 

The rock and dwelling do not stand apart 


like hostile neighbours, but cling to one another J 


like twin brethren. The outline and composi- d 
tion of the group of buildings and the choice 
of right materials and their appropriate treat- 
ment make the work of man look like a con- 
tinuation and completement of that of Nature. 
Outside and in, the effect is obtained not by 
ornament and elaboration, but by form, pro- 
portion and attention to the texture and colour 
of the structural features. The fact that it 
was a solid practical building set up for defence 
ind not for beauty has not been lost sight of ; 
vet the general result is beautiful. The plain 
vaulted chambers to the north, which were the 
sub-structure of one of the gun terraces, have 
been converted into original and picturesque 
living-rooms. Their original stone-work has 
been retained, but the effect has been enhanced 
and the necessary domestic features introduced 
by more detailed stone-work. Taking up part 
of the upper battery a delightful gallery has 
been erected leading to the new west building, 
which occupies the highest point of the rock 
and dominates the whole position without the 
least exaggeration or aggressiveness. The eas 
building, where some semi-habitable rooms still 
existed, was so ruinous, despite its cement and 
sash-windows, that it was taken down and set 
up again in such fashion that we may well 
believe ourselves carried back to the days of 
Sir William Reed. Exactly the right number 
of rightly selected and rightlv-placed pieces of 
furniture, mostlyof the Englishor Flemish early 
seventeenth century oaken type, are there to 
complete the picture. They form the finishing 
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touch and add to the air of verity and consistency which prevails 
throughout this remarkable architectural creation. 

Although outside and in there has been a fine architectural 
achievement, the chief attraction did not lie in that direction 
but in the island itself. Ideas have changed since the days 
of Aidan and Cuthbert. These rocks and sands appealed to 
them as setting for pain and penance; they appeal to th 
modern as yielding the most pertect of all pleasures—a natural 
solitude. Standing on the Castle ramparts, the wind blowing 
from any direction comes laden with what it has gathered travel] 
ling over the salt estranging sea. It recreates the atmospher 
of the old Saxon poem which has thus been Englished : 

Soon as ever thou shall listen on the edges of the cliff 

To the cuckoo in the copsewood chanting of his sorrow, 
Then begin to seek the sea where the sea-mew is at home, 
Sit there in the sea-bark, so that to the southward 

Thou may’st light upon thy lover on the ocean pathways, 
Where thy lord with longing looks and waits for thee. 

As you gaze far away to the North where St. Abbs ji 
whitened with spray, to the South where the Farnes rear th 
dark heads above the water, to the woods and manors and fat 
away hills of the West, or over the many-twinkling sea to t] 
East, a hundred old scenes shape and re-form themselvé 
On the waves are the frail coracles of the early brethren or t! 
ships of the Berserk Northmen, who finally harried their mona 
tery. You see again in fancy the man at the Snook watchi 
the Scottish bands hurrying to Neville’s Cross, or Surrey’s Arn 
manceuvring behind Barmoor Ridge and the Kyloe Hills befo: 
‘Flodden’s fatal field.” The army of King James was camp 
on an outlying spur of those Cheviots that shut in the horizon « 
the South-West. And perhaps you reflect that on land and s 
the little doings of priest and soldier produce no more lasti1 
effect than those cloud shadows that scud over the mutable 
unchanging waters or darken for a passing moment the lan: 
scape over which they chase one another. 


THE LIFE OF A SPANISH 
FIGHTING BULL 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS BY LIONEL Epwarps, A.R.( 


T is a little difficult to dea! with the fighting bull with« 
mentioning bull-fighting, which English people in genet 
regard with righteous horror. I am in no way concern 

to enter the lists as a defender of this “ sport,’ but « 
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A TRIAL ON 


cannot help feeling that we ought to “keep our own 
doorstep clean’ before attacking a neighbour’s amusement. 
Bull-fighting is decadent and declining in prestige; so is 
football, coursing (at enclosed meetings) and _ pigeon-shoot- 
ing from traps. All these sports have something in common, 
and as a spectator I have alwavs felt that all of them 
call loudly for reform (not destruction) for the same 
Bull-fighting in Spain corresponds exactly, in certain 
respects, to the two very different sports in this country of 
racing and football. The bull to the Spaniard is as the race- 
horse to the Englishman. The Press follows and publishes the 
history of each “stud,” the public study the “career” of 
each bull, as we publish and study the “ferm” of each 
race-horse at home. 
The bull-fighter 
stands in popular 
estimation exactly on 
a pai with the fam- 
ous “ jock”’ in this 
country. Moreover, 
the bull in the ring 
is in the same unen- 
viable position of 
having no chance of 
escape as are prac- 
tically the hares at 
an enclosed meeting 
or pigeons shot from 
traps. Bull-fighting 
was in the past a 
fine sport; so was, 
and ts, coursing, save 
at enclosed meetings ; 
so also was football, 
until it became “ pro- 
fessionalised”” and 
the “ gate’’ became 
the principal thing. 
The “gate” is re- 
sponsible verv 
largely for the deca- 
dence of bull- 
fighting. 
Bull-fighting is of 
very ancient and not A 


reasons. 
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THE PLAINS 


strictly Spanish origin. The Moors in Spain. in their rar 
intervals of peace, practised warlike pursuits, from the fear— 
not ungrounded, as it proved—of becoming luxurious and 
effeminate. In this way began bull-fighting. The Moorish 
knight, anxious to keep himself and bis horse “ fit,”’ pursued 
and speared the wild or semi-wild cattle of the plains 
Probably the next step was the introduction of the bull 
into an arena, where the prowess of the knight could be 
witnessed and criticised by his friends and rivals. If the rider 
was unhorsed, he endeavoured to kill the bull with his sword. 
One marvels how he did it with a scimitar; but possibly by 
this time the Moors had adopted the straight swords of their 
rivals, the Spaniards, with whom, during intervals of peace, they 
not infrequently held 
combined fiesta de 
foros, in which both 
Christian and Mosiem 
vied in friendly 
rivalry at the slaying 
of mighty bulls. To 
quote Mr. Abel 
Chapman in “ Unex- 
plored Spain”: “ At 
this period, during 
the 13th and ryth 
centuries, the knight 
who, lance in hand, 
had been hurled trom 
the saddle might 
draw his sword and 
kill the bull, lus 
vassals being a 
to place the bu (by 
deft display ol 
coloured cloaks) in 
a position to /.ili- 
tate the death stioke. 
Here doubtiess 
originated the 


art of * play! the 
bull, and iv iden- 
tally sprang tl pro- 
fessional! ull 
fighter.” I n not 


HER CALF. quote Mr. ‘ man 
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VALE CASAR! 
re tyre ' of the master bull becomes unendurab he herd combines to kill him. aving done so, the assassins seem to 
When the tyranny oj th ter bull t ndurable, the herd bines to kill h H l t 
be afflicted with remorse, standing over the carcase of the murdered tyrant, and bellowing lugubriously until the latter is removed. 
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further, as this is 
sufficient to show 
the origin of the 
“pro.” matador, 
and the present 
decadence of the 
sport is not difficult 
to follow 

As time went 
on, owing to opposi 
tion on the part of 
kings and queens 
and popes the 
aristocracy of Spain 
vradually fell away 
from the sport, and 
the mounted spear 
mans portion ol 
the spectacle \ 
became of less and 
less importance as 
the knights with 
drew from the con 
tests. Thus, in due 
course, we arrive at 
the ghastly farce of Li2 
the present day, 
when the skilful 
rider, who was,: il 
not disgraced at 
any rate poorly 
thought of if his horse sustained damage in the contest, is 
replaced by the professional picador, whose sorry nag is never 
intended to escape the bull’s horns. As the horseman’s réle 
in the show has shrunk, so has the foot-man’s part increased, 
until we come to the highly paid matador of the present day. 
Though not much patronised by the aristocracy or the Army, 
and nominally condemned by the Church, vet bull-fighting 
still remains the sport of the people, and consequently of the 
Press. Shooting, racing and polo have taken its place among 
the upper classes ; but La Corrida comes before everything in 
the popular estimation You may go to a race-meeting in Spain 
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and see English and 
French  thorough- 
bred horses, Enc- 
lish, French and 
Spanish jockeys, 
fashionable and 
crowded pad 
dock, police an 
troops to keep th 
course—but n 
crowd to be ke} 
in order ! 

So much f 
the importance 
the sport of bu 
lighting ; now as ¢ 
the animals  e1 
ployed in it a 
the method of tra 
ing them. It m 
first of all be bor 
in mind that t 
Spanish fight 
bull is ae ve 
different ani 
from the big, st: 
and solid — shi 
horns and H 
fords which we 


PLAY. in this count 


Like the race-ho 
he is an artificial creature, bred by selection for gen 
tions for one purpose, namely, to fight, and I can ass 
the reader that, with every circumstance against him 
will fight, from “the fall of the flag” to his last com 
sive effort to get on his feet again when stricken to the lhe 
In various parts of Spain there are many stud farms, wi 
keenly compete with each other in producing the best fight 
stock. That of Don Miura is perhaps at present the n 
famous. Fighting bulls are in appearance not unlike the 
English longhorn breed on a smaller scale; but as they \ 
in appearance, they might equally be likened to Jersey bu 
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(with longer horns) or black Welsh bulls. They vary in 
colour, as these comparisons suggest—white with black spots 
and patches, white with red spots and patches, or dark purple 
brown with light muzzle and ears and a light brown stripe 
down the backbone. (This last variety is said to be descended 
directly from the Aurochs.) The most common of all is jet 
black all over; at least, I personally have seen most of this 
colour. The early days of calfdom are spent in luxurious 
leness on the plains, but at one year old some sort of trial 
held, I believe. This I have not personally witnessed, so I 
nnot give any details. At two years old comes the second 
ial, and of this I will endeavour to give a short description. 

I personally witnessed a fentadero (trial) through glasses, 
d from a safe and fairly comfortable position on the top of 
e cabin of a yacht on the Quadalquivir. Judging by the 
haviour of people who were at closer quarters, the rdéle of 
ectator would at times appear to cail for considerable activity, 
1d be unsuitable for a stout old gentleman on foot, or even if 
yunted, unless he were a good horseman and did not mind 
bucketing ’’ about. On the occasion in question I did not 
itice any dismounted spectators, but I am told they do attend 
) foot, and as there is no cover of any description, the onlooker 
ust at times have amusement quite as exciting as those 
king part in the trials. 

The method of procedure at the fentfadero is somewhat 
follows: The herd is “ rounded up” on the plain and the 
c whboys (ganaderos) then divide it, cutting out a large number 
» decoy cattle, which they drive some few hundred yards 
avay. When the two herds are safely rounded up, each under 
tie charge of silent, watchful horsemen, the sport is ready to 
begin. The farm is en féte (open house, in fact), and lots of 
friends of the owner turn up, well mounted for the occasion 
(though, personally, I am not an admirer of the Andalusian 
‘oss). The owner and his sporting friends now appear on the 
scene, mounted and armed with the garrocha (lance), which is 
twelve feet long and has a small, blunt point about a couple 
of inches or less in length. 

When the owner gives his signal, the ganaderos \et a bull 
escape. Off it runs to its friends in the distance, and after it 
gallop three horsemen—two in close pursuit and ene following 
more leisurely. The latter is a picador, or professional spearman. 
The two horsemen gallop on either side of the bull, but I 
could not make out whether the rider on the left spears to the 
right and vice versd, or whether the spearing is done from one 
side only, and the other horseman merely rides to keep the bull 
going straight. It seemed to me the horsemen usually tried 
to spear high up and behind the flank, and from the off-side 
of the bull, i.c., left-handed. When successful, they turned 
the bull over in a cloud of dust, like a shot rabbit. Not in- 
frequently the bull “ jinked,” so that it was not always the first 
man alongside who got “ first spear.’’ The bulls, being young 
and active, gave good little gallops, and were as quick as cats 
(very different from their later appearance in the ring). I 
saw one horseman bowled over, but could not see how it 
happened, as he was between me and the bull. 

Generally speaking, after the bull had been “ grassed ”’ 
twice he turned nasty and would gallop no more, but got up, 
breathing heavily, and faced his pursuers. At this point up 
comes the picador (called ef tentador, correctly speaking). With 
lance in rest he awaits the charge, which usually comes promptly 
enough, to be received on the point of the garrocha and warded 
off. If the bull charges twice, he is considered good enough 
for the ring ; but should he fail to charge and show a not unnatural 
desire to escape, after coming off second-best, his fate is beef 
or agricultural work in plough or cart as a draught ox. So the 
Sport goes on until all the animals (of both sexes) have been 
tried. The ladies apparently go through the trials to see if 
they will make fit and courageous enough mothers for future 
scions of the illustrious race. 

For several years more the bulls graze at their ease on the 
p! ns, guarded and guided by the ever-watchful ganaderos, 
io they are animals of considerable value by this time, with 
pi es ranging from forty pounds to seventy pounds apiece. 
occupation of the ganadero, however, seems likely to 


cease, if not vanish. Barb wire is changing the face of the 
& “1 1n most places, and in Spain it is bringing about the passing 
o! cowboy. Strange that Spain, the originator of the cowboy, 
Ss .id practically see the last of him! He still survives there in 
ci lerable numbers, though almost extinct in South America, 


a! iast vanishing from even the wild and woolly West. But 
wire is driving him even out of Spain, for already one sees 
co iderable enclosures surrounded with the accursed stuff, 
1ich the bulls now roam unattended, or nearly so. 

_ | have often been asked if the bulls do not fight among 
U\rselves. They do occasionally, and I had a passing glimpse. 
the train, of a gory battle, which was fought in clouds of 
veside an almost dried-up pool. There is, I am told, always 
ster bull among the herd, who tyrannises over the rest ; and 
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in the “ Encyclopedia of Sport” there is an account of how the 
herd, unable at last to stand his tyranny any longer, unite to 
slay him, and having slain him, curious to relate, stand and bel- 
low mournfully round his carcase until the latter is taken away. 

The removal of the fighting bull from the plains to the 
bull-ting is not without interest. If the bull-ring is not far 
off, the method is as follows: Some few days before the fight, 
decoy oxen, with bells round their necks, are turned out with 
the herd, which soon get accustomed to their presence. A little 
before dawn on the appointed day, by the light of the moon, 
the herd of decoys and bulls are hurried along by side roads and 
lanes into the town and on to the bull-ring. For long-distance 
journeys the bulls travel by rail, and as the ultimate sorting 
out of bulls and decoys is much the same, whether it be at the 
bull-ring near by, or at the railway station for a distant fight, a 
description of the method by which the animls are boxed for 
transit will serve a double purpose 

Imagine a country railway station of the primitive order ; 
on the right a dusty road leading through aloe hedges to a distant 
town, with market-gardens in the middle distance ; on the left 
a single railway line, stretching away in a not too straight line 
to infinity. Behind vou is a large yard or corral, surrounded 
by high walls and divided down the middle, which is entered 
by two massive wooden gates. A few porters, idlers, half-a 
dozen cowboys with their ponies hitched to posts, a couple of 
guardia civile, and probably a few tourists stand about outside. 
In the distance are grazing the bulls and their traitorous brethren, 
guarded by a single horseman. Presently there arrives on the 
scene a stout party—presumably the overseer. The tourists 
and idlers now enter the corral and climb the steps on to the top 
of the walls, round which are iron railings. 

The cowboys mount their ponies, doing a little “ showing 
off” as they canter away to the distant herd. Rounding up 
the bulls and oxen, they head them for the corral. In front 
gallops a ganadero, with lance in rest, driving before him a 
decoy ox. At his heels thunder the herd. Faster and faster 
they come, into the post and rail lane, which narrows down 
to the entrance of the corral. Behind, with wild vells and waving 
lances, gallop the rest of the cowboys. Into the corral dashes 
the decoy ox ; the horseman at his tail wheels at a gallop into 
the open stable doors on his left, coming up with a bang into 
the stall, as a small boy hastily slams to the door behind him. 
Meanwhile, the entire herd has poured into the corral and the 
gates are fastened behind them. The ganaderos dismount and 
come up on to the walls, lances in hand. The small bey pops 
out of the stable, cracking a whip, and the herd “ gets a move 
on ”’ towards the next section of the corral, of which the doors 
stand open. A bull looks towards the small boy, who dives 
for cover like a rabbit ; but in a second he is out once more 
and again cracking his whip. The cowboys aid his efforts 
by leaning over the rails and prodding those cattle within 
reach with their lances from above. Presently the her is all 
inenclosure No. 2. At the right-hand end of this isa lane leading 
backward in the direction from which the cattle came. Having 
been through the mill before, a decoy ox promptly trots oft 
down this lane to freedom. He is fellowed at a more leisurely 
pace by a bull—but not to freedom! The end door is slammed 
in the second animal’s face. Quickly turning round, he rushes 
back ; but the door at the other end is shut also. Round he comes 
again, to find the middle door likewise closed. He is now in 
a trap and knows it. With an angry bellow he charges the door, 
sending the white splinters flying. A cowboy leans over and 
prods him with his lance. With a savage grunt he turns round 
once more, to see facing him a small opening in the wall. 
Perhaps it leads to freedom? His hesitation vanishes as he 
receives several prods from above, and he dives into the darkness, 
to find himself in a box on wheels in which he cannot turn round. 
Before he has time to back out ,down comes a sliding-doorand he is 
a prisoner ready to be sent by train to the bull-ring and his fate. 


THE WILD HEART. 


‘ Good-bye to you, Farmer, my heart is for the road. 

(Is the ploughing finished, and the barley sowed /) 

1 worked all the Winter, but the Spring calls now: 
Long is the furrow, and heavy is the plough. 


“The Moon shall drop me silver, the whin shall throw me gold 
(Are the kyne in the byre, and the sheep in the fold ?) 

1 will sleep with the wild things, under the sky, 

And waken in the dawn at the curlew’s cry. 


‘Good luck to you, Master, the wild geese flight. 
(If the wind stays west, it will vain before the night.) 
Blow up the rain, O! West Wind, the farm no more for me, 
For the World is calling, and my heart sings free.” 
Joan CAMPBELL, 
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CHRISTINE 


Christine de Pisan: Epitre d’Othea. Reproduction des row miniatures du 
MS. de Jean Miélot par J. van den Gheyn. (Quaritch.) 

““Of Six Mediwval Women,” to which is added a note 

Macmillan & Co., 1913 


Alice Kemp-Welch 
on Mediwval Gardens 
HRISTINE DE PISAN was a well-known authoress 

in her day, the early fifteenth century, and remained 

popular for several generations, but her turn came 

for oblivion. Now the revolutions of taste may 

bring her once more before the footlights, for she 

was a feminist centuries before feminism became fashionable. 
She was born at Venice in 1363 and was taken to Paris when 
five years old, where her father filled the important position 
of astrologer to King Charles V. As long as the King and her 
parents and husband lived she prospered, and it was in the 
famous library then housed in the Louvre that she pursued her 
studies and became learned as learning was then understood. 
When misfortunes fell upon her and her husband died, she turned 
to letters as a means of livelihood, and they served her in good 
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MS. of the Brussels Library—‘“ |’Histoire de Charles Martel.” 
These hundred miniatures have now been well reproduced 
in a handy volume, which lies before us. The artist has done 
her work according to a hard-and-fast formula. Every event 
of whatever period is depicted as though the actors were members 
of the contemporary Burgundian Court. Thus, Cassandra is 
shown praying before a chapel altar surmounted by a crucifix 
Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes is dressed as 
nun among other nuns; and Ulysses, as a fifteenth century 
knight, displays before them contemporary jewels and armour 
Jason flirts with Medea in a fifteenth century bedroom. Pria: 
is clothed in the same costume as Philip the Good! The resu! 
is often highly entertaining to modern eyes. But, for | 
the system has this merit: it presents us with a number | 
views of medizval rooms, gardens and so forth of a quite norm 
type, all just as we might have seen them in the Bruges of th« 
days. We behold the fire-places blocked up in summer 
wooden screens, the pillows pinched in at the four sides, 
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ULYSSE AVEUGLANT LE CYCLOPE, 





ORPHEE 


DELIVRANT SA FEMME DE L’ENFER. 


stead. She wrote poems, histories and what not, as to all of 
which much can be read in the charming study of her by Mrs. 
Kemp-Welch, a chapter in the book “ Of Six Medizval Women,” 
to which we shall presently refer. Her principal patron was 
Louis d’Orléans, to whom several of her books were dedicated. 
Among these was one entitled ‘“‘ The Epistle of Othea (or Wisdom) 
to Hector of Troy,” by whom Louis d'Orléans is meant. It was 
cast in a form borrowed from Ovid. In this work she 
illustrates a series of a hundred maxims with so many allegories 
borrowed from history, mythology, the Bible, or the lives of the 
Saints, the whole being intended for a guide to a youthful 
knight in the way he should go. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, turned this book 
over to Jean Miélot to modernise it according to the then current 
Burgundian taste. He padded out its brevities (so he says 
himself) and added quotations from Boccaccio, Virgil, Ovid and 
other writers, and the whole was written out and fully illuminated 
with a hundred suitable miniatures by one of the Duke’s many 
miniaturists, the same who painted the miniatures in another 


PIGMALIAN DANS SON ATELIER, PUIS IMPLORAN 


VENUS DANS SON TEMPLE 





MINOS, JUGE DES ENFERS. 


beds up against the wall with their covers and curtains alter 
the fashion of the day. We are shown the matting on the 
floor, the high-backed chair by the bedside, the long benc!: with 


its back to the fire-place, the little stools, the shuttered windows, 
the writing desks, the embroidered hangings sometimes sus- 


pended across a room and not always against the walls ll 
these and a multitude of other details serve to bring ba ind 
make visible to our eyes a very interesting period of the va’ shed 
past, when modern ways and manners were beginning be 


invented and the modern world was beginning to take for 
This was not exactly the day in which Christine de “isan 


wrote, but it was only about fifty years later. Civilisat’ | had 
advanced considerably during the first half of the * enth 
century, and the paraphernalia of life had grown more « ex 
Looked at from this distance, we are liable to think t! hole 


Middle Ages very much alike; yet as the generatio1 ssed 
the changes that took place must have seemed almo: 
siderable as those we ourselves have watched in the 
century. It is one of the merits of Mrs. Kemp-Wel 


hall 
ook 
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SATURNE DEVORANT UN DE SES ENFANTS 


iat it enables us to become to some degree conscious of such 
fferences. Instead of concerning herself with politics, wars 
id reformations, she has turned a cultivated and sympathetic 
e upon certain representative women of the past, and, with 
delightfully feminine touch, she does not so much describe 
; reveal them to us. No man could have written her book or 
uve seen in her subjects what she saw. Most modern women 
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LA ROUE DE LA FORTUNE. 


of Henry IL., who wrote charming love poetry ; Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, a mystic; Mahaut Countess of Artois, great-niece 
of Sc. Louis, patroness of art and letters and an efficient woman 
of affairs; Christine de Pisan; and, finally, Agnes Sorel, 
mistress of Charles VII. of France. These women are chosen 
and described because enough materials exist to enable them 
to be beheld and known as women. The writer clothes them with 





NARCISSE A LA FONTAINE 


writers seem to try to write like men, or at least to hide their 
sex. The result is by so much the less valuable. The great 
merit of the work under consideration is that it is about women 
by a woman, and can therefore be read with pleasure by both 
men and women, who will find it singularly informing and 
entertaining. The six selected ladies are: The nun, Roswitha, 
who wrote plays in the style of Terence as far back as the tenth 
century ; Marie de France, a lady of Royal lineage at the Court 


LE JUGEMENT DE PARIS. 


flesh and blood once more. She shows us how they lived and 
on what they spent their money. She causes us to enter with 
her into their hopes and fears. We share their successes ; 
we are busy with them about household affairs; we breathe 
the atmosphere in which they lived. Four of them are known 
to us by their writings, one by her account-books, one by con- 
temporary description. The chapter on Medieval Gardens 
forms a sunny close to a most interesting and readable volume. 





ACTEON CHANGE EN CERF PAR DIANE. 


LEANDRE ET HERO. 
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TENT LIFE IN LAPLAND. 


Aas | 1 


Te 


« i = 


THE HERD 


HERE ; several races who lead a nomadic existence, which the sun does not rise above the horizon, the 
and, given a warm climate, a genial sun and a blue does not appear alluring. Such, ev 


however, is the life of 
apps, who live and camp with tl! 
reindeer the year round. Wandering this winter in Northe1 
a land of snow and ice, a temperature several degrees below Sweden, we came across many Lapps and had opportunities 
zero, and some months of almost total darkness during of seeing much of the strange life and customs of this quaint 


sky, there is no doubt that this manner of living mountain and forest | 
has many attractions but when it comes to tent life in 


ste Bit. 


CAUGHT 
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race. In general appearance they are 
typical Mongols, with a strong re- 
semblance to the Japancse and often 
a trace of the Red Indian ; extremely 
small, averaging from four to five 
feet in height; generally rather 
bandy, wiry of build, strong if scarcely 
muscular, their powers of endurance 
a extraordinary. The life they 
led doubtless tends to the survival 
o’ the fittest, for it is an uncommonly 
h. rd one; to start existence 
w th a roll in the snow, as the new- 
b nm Lapp babies do to test their 
pm wers of resistance, is somewhat 
S artan to begin with; although, 
d ibtless, a wise provision, for tent- 
d ellers in a land of ice and snow 
he no room for the physically 


one’s 


t. 

rhe cold in winter is, of course, 
often many degrees below 
Z still, so long as there is no wind 
t| actual temperature matters little ; 
bi. when it blows and blows hard, 
as .t so often does in the far North of 
S\ den, then the cold is intense. 
H: wever, this does not appear to 
wi cry the Lapps, and they seldom, if 
evr, suffer from frostbite. Of course, 
ther clothing, which during winter is 
entirely of reindeer skin, accounts fo1 
a cood deal. Their boots, which are 
made with the fur outside, are very 
soft and comfortable ; they wear no 
but stuff their boots with a 
peculiar sort of grass, and this they 
dry every night at the fire. The 
bottoms of their trousers are tucked 
inside the boot, and outside this is 
wound a gaudy-coloured = strip of 
braid, something like a narrow and 
very short puttee, to prevent any 
snow entering. Their tents are very 
rough, and are in many ways similar 
to those used by the Red Indians, 
with a big hole in the roof through 


! nse, 


SOCKS, 


which the smoke escapes. Life in 
the tent is comfortable enough, 
with a clear, crackling fire ol 


pine boughs in the centre; the 
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ground bemg usually covered 
with fir branches, on which 
reindeer skins are — spread. 
Meals are somewhat primitive, 
both as regards the menu and 


the serving; each Lapp 
carries his own knife and 
spoon, and with these they 
feed from a common _ pot, 
the universal dish being 
reindeer and a_ peculiarly 


tasteless sort of dough bread 

at least, we thought it so. 
rheir deer are practically the 
Lapps’ one and only means 
of sustenance, supplying them 


with meat, milk, and_ hides 
for clothing, also serving, 
when on the move, as their 
beasts of burden. It is the 
reindeer’s ceaseless search for 
food which keeps the Lapp 


a- wandering, for although 
with the help of dogs he is 
able somewhat to control the 
movement of his herd, vet 
he cannot prevent them 
moving on in their quest, 
and when they choose to go 


he needs must follow. rhe 
deer feed on a_ peculiar 
whitish moss, which they 
have to dig for with their 
forefeet in the snow: this 
appears to grow mostly 
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above the tree 
line, and cer- 
tainly on the 
few occasions we 
came across the 
wild deer they 
were always 
feeding on high 
ground. I made 
an attempt at 
photographing 
one wild herd we 
chanced on, but 
unfortunately 
the result was 
not sufficiently 
Te pro 
How 


deer 


good lor 
duction 
far these 
are really wild 
I do not know 
as there appears 
some doubt on 
this subject 
some Saving 
that there are 
no, strictly 
speaking, wild 
deer—that they 
However, these 
and difficult to approach 
domesticated herds 

The chief enemy of the Lapp is the wolf, who preys on 
the deer and, in spite of an incessant warfare waged against 
him, continues to cause severe loss at times among the herds. 
The Lapp will frequently follow a wolf on ski for days on end, 
in soft snow, until he actually tires the brute out, when he kills 
it with a stout cudgel, which, | think, is not a bad performance. 
Che ski used by the Lapps are much narrower than those we 
are accustomed to see in Switzerland, as well as somewhat 
longer, and are designed and used almost entirely for running 
on the flat, and they certainly succeed in travelling at a great 
Che Lapp uses no heel binding, merely slipping his toe 


have only escaped from some Lapp’s herd 
were certainly far more shy 
those in the more or less 


deer we saw 
than 


pace. 
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into a loop of 
birch or hide 
doubtless fo 
travelling on th 
straight this 
all right, but fi 
uphill work ar 
quick turns 
must have gr 
disad vantag 
When the Lay 
move they p: 
all their bel 
ings in a pecu 
boat-shay 
sledge, calle: 
“ Pulka,” w 
is harnessed 
reindeer by 
single trace 
driven also 
a single 
They mov 
Indian file 
travel at a 
pace, even 
soit snow. 
feet of the 
which bear a strong resemblance to the camel’s, 
out and sink but little in the snow, where for a ma 
attempt to move except on ski would be hopeless, the 
often being from five to six feet deep. Not alone c& 
resemble camels in this respect, but in their peculiar, swi 
stride they reminded us very much of the camels we had 
seen in Morocco ; also, their powers of endurance are qu 
great. 

Although I have not been in Lapland during the su 
yet I am told this is a season of exceptional beauty. 
the time when spring bursts suddenly on the land, ther 
closing of the blossom at nightfall, no halting in the flow 
sap, for during the summer months this land is bathed in co) 
sunlight ; the sky remains a cloudless blue, stars and mo: 
never seen, and the sun reigns supreme. E. HARVEY JAR 
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NEW ZEALAND HEADS 


HE arrangements for the Exhibition of British Deer- 
heads, to be held at the Royal Water Colour Society’s 
Rooms, 5, Pall Mall East, from June 26th onwards, 
are now practically complete, though it is hoped 
that several more fine trophies will be shown. It 

y justly be described as the most comprehensive and repre- 
tative show ever attempted either in London or elsewhere, 
ard the thanks of all lovers of deer-stalking are due to those 
ov ners who have so generously lent their trophies. When | 
w s in New Zealand in 1907 I had an opportunity of witnessing 
t] » splendid collection of heads at the Christchurch Exhibition. 
I: included all the best heads killed up to that date in New 
Z iland. The three main herds there have only been established 
, ow years, and the exhibition, though a magnificent spectacle, 
ja ked that historical interest which will be a feature of the 
f. thcoming show. Not only are fifty of the finest Scottish 
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AT THE EXHIBITION. 


some of the best recent heads killed in Otago will be afforded 
those who pay the exhibition a visit, for Mr. C. E. Lucas, who 
has recently returned, and Mr. C. Williams have kindly con 
sented to allow their heads to be on show. With the exception 
of the best Hungarian and Galician heads, the Otago herd 
may be described as the finest in the world. Not that this is 
due to the authorities in New Zealand, for they had neglected 
it to such an extent that only the timely agitation of a few 
sportsmen who knew what they were talking about saved it 
from utter destruction. The Otago Acclimatisation Society 
appear at last to be attempting much-needed and drastic 
reforms by killing off some of the rubbish which they had allowed 
to accumulate. The killing off of 2,000 unhealthy animals 
in 1911 did little more than check the drift of poor stock into 
hitherto “clean” country. A large number were supposed to 
be killed last spring, but whether or not this was done I have 





LAKE CREEK, A_ FINE 


forests well represented, but the 130 Highland heads are all 
pic ed trophies dating back to 1794; while some of the English 


he's were killed in James I.’s reign. Those who are anxious 
ti ' so can, therefore, make comparisons between the best 
he killed during the past twenty or thirty years and those 
ob ‘ned during the latter part of the eighteenth and beginning 
nineteenth centuries. They can then decide for them- 
Se whether the old type of Highland head is extinct, and 
v t the heads of the present day are improving or deteriorat- 
: No one, of course, would institute comparisons between 


sh heads and those killed in Otago, though the latter herd 
ited in some beasts sent by Lord Dalhousie from Inver- 

Each class, so far as accommodation permits, will be 
entirely separate. Without comparing the two types 
id, it is none the less interesting to see the improvement 
at once takes place in deer, provided they have good food, 
ange and winter shelter. An opportunity of examining 


STALKING GROUND. 


not heard. Half measures are no good, and on thousands of 
acres every red deer seen should be shot. 

The Hunter Valley is hemmed in by high ranges on each 
side, and when the Hunter River rises after heavy rains, the 
bed of the valley is inundated. Scattered clumps of bush 
straggle up the hillsides in patches and develop into a big wood 
at the head of the valley towards Mount Ferguson. Roughly 
parallel with the Hunter Valley runs the Makarora. This, 
again, is heavily wooded, and, as I pointed out some years ago, 
this is where the big stags are being killed. Mr. C. E. Lucas was 
fortunate enough to secure some fine heads. The season was not 
a very good one, but his bag was the best, and comprised two 
fifteen-pointers and two royals. The former measured respec 
tively 43}in. and 4r}in. in length, with spans of 38}in. and 
374in., similar measurements for the royals being 4oin. and 
394in. (length), 334in. and 37in. (span). Mr. Horlick, who was 
with Mr. Lucas, killed a royal 423in. (length), with a 35in. 
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LAKE HAWEA-—AT THE FOOT 


span. In the Rakaia Gorge, Canierbury, the stalking is of a 
totally different character, and stags are often killed in the 
long, tussocky grass on either side of the river bed. This grass 
is as high as a man’s chest, and is a characteristic feature of 
the Canterbury country Mr. C. Williams has kindly given me 
p-rmission to use the accompanying photograph of the very 
remarkable head which he was fortunate enough to kill there. 
It is the centre head in the bottom row. The heads on either 
side are very fair specimens of Rakaia head, and measure 
respectively 41in. and 4oin. in length of horn. The thirteen 
pointer in the 
middle is one of 
the most chara 
teristic Rakaia 
heads I have 
seen, the enor 
mously long 
back points 
being frequently 
en, though not 
with such extra 
ordinary deve 
lopment. Mea- 
surements are as 
follows: Ri ght 
horn, 49in.; left 
horn 17 4in. 
span, 341n 
span (outside), 
trin.; beam, 
6hin. ; a remark 
able girth for 
a head of such 
length Skull 
and horns 
weighed t8lb 
and evidently 
belong to an 
old stag. The 
curving brows 
are characteris 
tic of the heads 
killed in this 
district in 1907, ten vears after the establishment of the herd. 
In Canterbury the winter is rather shorter than in Otago and 
the bush feed much better, though grazing is not so good. 
In the top row are represented Otago heads killed in the 
same year. 

The fourteen-pointer on the right measured as follows : 
Length, 41in.; span, 26}in.; beam, 5}in. The centre head: 
Length, 41}in.; spam, 30in.; beam, 5}in. This head is notice- 
able for the entir: . bsence of the bay tines and the development 
of the tops. Heads from the Rakaia Gorge do not fall far 
short of the best Hungarian and Galician specimens, though 
whether they can be regarded as genuine wild deer, seeing that 


RECENT TROPHIES 





OF THE HUNTER VALLEY. 


the herd has only been established sixteen years, I leave 
the reader to decide. 

New Zealand deer are interesting to the stalker at ly 
for many reasons. Their introduction is of such recent o1 
that we are able to trace every step in the development of t 
career and estimate in some degree the conditions which 
favourable to the development of a stag’s antlers and a hea 
stock. The three essentials for the production of good h 
are (1) healthy stock, (2) adequate shelter, and (3) a good | 
supply. The first naturally depends on the existence of 
two latter « 
ditions. It is tle 
failure of ti 
which leads 
such lamentabl 
results in ma 
Highland forests 
To ensure good 
stock it is abs 
lutely necessat 
that all u 
healthy animals 
whether stags 01 
hinds, should 
be destroved 
Here, again, is 
a point which 
many owners 
and lessees I 
Scottish forests 
would do well 
to bear in mind 
In New Zea 
land the deer 
have good food 
and splendid 
shelter, but 
regards d 
stock we 
to a full ) 
The good k 


FROM NEW ZEALAND. is ther 


it has |! 
wofully neglected. I have already wriiten strongly « ¢ 
subject, and do not propose to repeat my remark 
Although the colouring of New Zealand is not so fin 


Scotland, the stalking entails much harder work. O is 
frequently to climb four or five thousand feet at the firs rt 
and this over very rough country. It is, indeed, t! st 


severe going I have ever experienced, as may be 
in Mr. Lucas’ beautiful photographs. It is all hard « g 


and the man who is fortunate enough to kill a rea od 
Otago head by fair stalking may congratulate hin on 
having secured a trophy which his brother sportsn ma\ 


well envy him. FRANK WALI 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOOTING COMPETITION. 


E have the pleasure to-day of announcing the 
results of our second annual Competitions. They 
are very satisfactory. Radley has again won 
the Public Schools’ O.T.C. Trophy and Trent the 
Officers Training Corps Trophy. Exact com- 

parison of the progress is not possible, as experience suggested 
ai) important change in the system of awarding marks. But a 
gl.nce at the scores will show how excellent was the marks- 
n nship. In firing at the landscape target one team, that 
oi Aldenham, achieved the difficult feat of making a highest 
p ssible, the whole of the twelve shots within the radius of 
ore inch. 

A striking feature is that the winners are those of last 
y wr—proof, if it were needed, that the first result was a deserved 
vy tory and no mere fluke. How is it done? Dr. Field, the 
H admaster of Radley, tells us in a letter, on which we com- 
mw nted at the time of its appearance, ‘‘ There has been a quicken- 
ir : of interest in the school life, less loafing, new interests and 
e) orgy. Masters have thrown themselves into the work with 
r narkable devotion and at very considerable sacrifice ; boys 
a keen not only on the main work, but also in various 


subsidiary activities which arise out of it. They spend hours 
at the short range and win the Country Lire Competition.”’ 
From Trent we have the following practical note from the 
Commanding Officer: ‘‘A good deal of practice was carried 
out on landscape targets last term, one N.C.O. directing the 
fire of a small squad on to an objective indicated privately by 
an officer. The system used was to divide the landscape target 
by imaginary lines—three each way. This method ensures 
all men looking near the mark at once ; the eyes of the firers 
can be relied on to do the rest. Orders: 1. Fardistance, Div. 3, 
artillery (1,500 yds.), Middle distance, Div. 2, cavalry. Near 
distance, Divs. 1 and 2, infantry (500 yds.). In the case 
of the Country Lire Competition I believe the following 
description was quite sufficient and did not occupy more than 
about fifteen or twenty seconds. ‘Near distance; 2; promi 
nent bush left of gate ; in nearest hedge ; bottom of it ; fire.”’ 

Our shooting expert writes as follows : 

In the light of experience it was deemed advisable to revise 
the relative values of the practices in our miniature rifle- 
shooting competitions for 1913, as the opinion was held by the 
judges and a number of commanding officers that last year’s 
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RADLEY —235 points. TRENT—225 points. ALDENHAM—240 points (possible). 
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ROSSALL—2r15 points: 


HARROW—225 bdoints. WELLINGTON, BERKS—230 points. 
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HANDSWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. READING SCHOOL, 
230 potnts. 215 points (2oyds. range). 230 points. 


scores tended to depreciate the value of the most important scoring of the landscape target, while retaining the tin. radius | 
practice, i.e., the landscape target. To illustrate this we the ‘‘ possible,” points have been allowed for shots within a rad 
cannot do better than give the “ possible’’ scores side by side : of 3in. of the aiming point, whereas last year deductions were m 
1912 1913 from the total for every shot outside the 2in. radi 
Grouping a ; 200 a 100 These alterations have been reflected in the tot 
Rapid ac as 300 se 200 . in a very marked degree. No team has secu 
Snap-shooting +. 150 + 150 a ‘* possible’’ score for the grouping practice, and 
Landscape .. 24 : te a a general improvement is noticeable in the Rapid 
Moreover, the large number of “ possibles’’ in scores, which has, in the opinion of the judg: 
No. 1 practice clearly proved that the 2in. group been obtained without depreciating the value of 
was too easy, while the scores for the Rapid practice the practice. 
indicated that the 1912 Bisley figure target, 25yds The greatest improvement, however, 
5o00yds., was too difficult. We therefore deter- noticeable in the landscape target practic 
mined not only to alter the relative values, but whereas in 1912 scores of 18 and over out of a 
to speed up the former practice with a 1in. group possible 24 were returned by one-third of th: 
for the “‘ possible’’ and to substitute the second entries, the remainder having many deductions 
class figure target of the 1912 musketry course, for shots outside the two-inch radius, this veat 
25yds.—2ooyds., for that used last year. In the scores of 200 and over out of a possible 240 have 


ALSTON, FELSTED. 
10 points (possible). 


MARLBOROUGH. 
10 points (possible). 


E. G. H. BATES, DENSTONE. 
SHERBORNE—1r15 points (possible). 10 points (possible). K. SETH-SMITH, CHARTERHOUSE—15 posnis 
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-. GIBSON, ROSSALL. COLOUR-SERGEANT SCHOON, ROYAI K. SETH-SMITH, CHARTERHOUSE, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GUILDFORD. 
Rapid target, 20 points (possible). Rapid target, 20 points (possible). Rapid larget, 20 points (possible). 
ben returned by one-half of the teams, and deductions for King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and King’s School, Canter 
s} ots outside the three-inch radius have been few in number. bury, following closely, with 87; while the winners, Rossall and 
Tuis is exactly as we should have wished, as the idea of the practice Rugby. score 85 points. In the Rapid firing, Shrewsbury made the 
is a) to test the ability of the section leader to give, without any fine score of 199 out of 200, Lancing taking second place with 194; 
hesitation, intelligible and King Edward’s 


fir: direction by word School, Birmingham, 


of mouth only, and and Charterhouse fol- 


b) his team to imme- lowing closely, with 
diately recognise the 191 and 190 respec- 


aiming point combined tively. Radley made 
with accuracy of fire. the best Snap-shoot- 
Radley has succeeded ing score, with 147 out 
in retaining the Publix 
Schools O.T.C 


Trophy, with a score 


of a_ possible 150, 
Charterhouse and 
Sherborne being only 
of 656 out of 690, and three points behind 
Rossall takes second The highest honours 
place with 630 points. 
It will be noticed that 


the Grouping and 


for the Landscape 
Target go to Alden- 
ham,with a“ possible,” 
Rapid scores returned and a glance at the 
by these teams are section of the target 
identical (see 


page 88*), Radley 


reproduced compels 





admiration, 


ae ey AT LANCING; EXAMINING THE LANDSCAPE TARGET AFTER THE SHOOT. The following 1 

on the Landscape and turned Landscape Tar- 
six points on the Snap-shooting. Rugby, Harrow, King Edward’s get scores of 200 and over: Aldenham (240), Radley (235), Wellington 
School (Birmingham), Whitgift Grammar School (Croydon), Lancing, (Berks) (230) ; Harrow, Stonyhurst and City of London (225); Rugby, 
Charterhouse, Aldenham, Stonyhurst and Dulwich are all within Dulwich and Marlborough (220); Rossall, King Edward’s School 
one hundred points of the “‘ possible.’” Whitgift has the distinc- (Birmingham); and University College School (215); Bradfield 


tion of making the best Grouping score, with go out of 100; (210), Whitgift and Eastbourne (205) and Lancing (200). 





4. y : : RADLEY GROUP. — . : TRENT COLLEGE, 
Fee o. E. 5: Shaxson, W. R. Bucknall, R. F. Symonds, E. J. L. P. R. Nightingale, L. B. Cross, J. Tyndale-Biscoe, H.G. Norman, A. L. 
+. C. Phillips, C. I. Herbert, J. F. R. Le Mesurier, I. M. Bankes Lankester, D. F. J. Mcrgan (Captain of the team), Capt. G. J. S. Warner, 
Williams. Sergt.-Mjr. Watts (Instructor), S. C. Savill, A. B. K. Watkins, A. C. Workman. 


E. G. Perry (absent). 
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goes to Trent Grammar School (Guildford), Bridlington and Wilson’s Schoo! 


The Officers Training Corps Trophy again 
(220); King Edward’s School (Bath) (215); King’s Schoo! 


with 511 out of 540, King’s School (Worcester), Exeter, Reading, 


Royal Grammar School (Guildford), Nottingham High School and (Worcester) and Wellington College (Salop) (210); King 
King Edward VII.’s School (Sheffield) all being within 1oo points Edward VII.’s School (Sheffield), King’s School (Warwick 
of the “ possible.” The grouping score of the winners, 90 Dean Close School and Solihull (205) and Hymers College (Hull 
out of roo, was the best made by any team, the Rapid (200). It is much to be regretted that Ipswich, with a 2oyds 


being 196 out of 200, and it is remarkable that both scores range, did not conform with the conditions, and it has therefo; 
been found impossible to include their score. 


exceed those of the winners of the Public Schools O.T.C. Trophy 
We reproduce a few only of the best individual targets, a 


under the same conditions King’s School (Worcester) made a 


Rapid score of 191, while Royal Grammar School (Guildford), must direct particular attention to the snap-shooting targets, t 
Newcastle-under-Lyne and Beaumont Old College (Windsor) condition of which was an exposure of four seconds per shy 
returned 181, 180 and 179 respectively Landscape targets scoring [The entries showed an increase of twenty-five per cent. over |, 
over 200 were returned by Reading, Nottingham and Handsworth year, and it is to be regretted that some eight or nine continge1 
(230); Trent and Hereford Cathedral School (225); Exeter, Royal failed to send in their scores 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
STOPHAM BRIDGI ind it behoves all who care for the fair beauty of our country to use every « 
To tHe Epiror oF Country Lirt to defeat the atrocious scheme which your correspondent has, very prope 
Sir,—I am very much distressed to hear that there is a scheme for widening and exposed AYMER VALLANCE 
rebuilding Stopham Bridge, one of the most stately and venerable of ancient 
bridges, and in a setting of incomparable beauty It is surely impossible to To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirs 
believe that a relic of the past, so fine in itself, so solid in its dignity, and with SIR 1 am extremely glad to hear that you are taking up the protest ag 
such an added grace of age and site can really be going to be sacrificed just to the destruction of Stopham Bridg« It is, in my humble opinion, one 
give a more uninterrupted run to a few motorists! It seems to me that any most beautiful bridges, not only in Sussex, but in the country, and its des 
expedient ought to be resorted to rather than such a demolition People do tion would be most deplorable. It is quite out of the question that any m 
not understand or perceive, until the mischief is done, what a complex and bridge could adequately replace it; nor do I think the public inconvenier 
ubtle combination of design and surroundings and history and circumstances possible danger caused by its length and narrow roadway are sufficient to j 
and lapse of time is required to create a thing so beautiful as this splendid old such a proposal for a moment.—G. L. Courtrnopt 
structure ; and I can only say that I do most earnestly hope that it will not be 
acrificed to so mean and vulgar a convenience \. C. Benson To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirr.”’) 
Sir,—Stopham Bridge is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful stone b 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” of England. The report that it is to be destroyed, or at least increased in 
SIR The news that Stopham Bridge is threatened with modernisation fills and straightened, must not be allowed to become a reality All who lo 


charm of country roads should join in opposing to their utmost any att 


There was certainly nothing amiss with the bridge when 
a favourite excuse of county and town co S 


one with dismay 
last I saw it thirteen months ago, nor do I gather even now that anyone pretends to mutilate this bridge. It is 


that it has become dangerous, nor even out of repair, during the past year that they are compelled against their wills to destroy fine old bridges to s 


fo meddle with it, then, would be wanton vandalism rhe structure appears the demands of motorists for straight, wide roads. Now is an excellent of 
to belong in the main to the sixteenth century, and the effect of the unequal tunity for those who own motor-cars to contradict this calumny by a g 
urches is most picturesque, while its natural setting is quite perfect To tamper their weighty support to the others to protect this and, as occasions a1 


with it would be to destroy one of the loveliest sights in the whole of Sussex ; many things of beauty which are threatened in their name The m 
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A SCENE THAT [IS PERFECT IN ITS CHARM. 
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THE BRIDGE IN HARMONY 


to whom the romantic beauty of the county 


$s a source of continual pleasure, 
is seldom to blame for its destruction, but rather the responsibility lies with 
those road surveyors who, by taking his name in vain, force on the public, 
motorist and pedestrian alike, all sorts of hideous things which their souls desire 
and which the public loathe. Surely a protest backed by all classes cannot 
fail to save this wonderful bridge.—B. R. Powys, Secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings 


fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Str,—No one can read Mr. E. V. Lucas’ warning letter respecting the suggested 
vandalism by the county authorities in regard to Stopham Bridge without 
feelings of intense indignation. Surely there are gentlemen on these ruling bodies 
who can point out to those less appreciative than themselves that structures like 
Stopham Bridge are priceless inheritances that should be preserved at all costs 
One can understand that it unfortunately happens at times in crowded cities 
that some monument of the past has to be razed to the ground to widen a 
thoroughfare where ceaseless traffic increasing year by year demands the extra 
space. But no such claim can be made here. Stopham Bridge is one of the 
most peaceful spots in Western Sussex, with certainly very little traffic to deal 
with, and one wonders what spirit of sheer mischief can move anyone to touch 
such a fine old monument as this. No one is better qualified 
to express an opinion on the subject than Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
He has done much for Sussex, and as an East Sussex man 
I beg permission to add my protest against such a wilful 
act of spoliation as to needlessly touch a stone of this 
venerable and artistic relic of the past.—A. M. APEL 

To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Six,—The bulk of your readers will, I think, agree with 
Mr Lucas that it will be deplorable if sacrilegious hands 
shld be laid upon Stopham Bridge in order to pander 
ytorists with a love for_excessive speed. That part 
of the country has been rightly termed an “ Artist’s 


Paradise,” and this fourteenth century bridge has long 


be the delight of wielders of the brush, who make their 
h uarters at the neighbouring village of Fittleworth. 
W proper warning signs at both ends of the bridge, 
ar ith a patrol stationed there, the traffic at that 
P ould be easily dealt with and a beautiful old 
st ire saved to the nation.-~-HENRY WALKER 
QO CHECKMATE THE MIDGES. 

[To tHe Epitor or “ CountRY Lire.”’} 
St:.-It is almost impossible this weather to live 
in ‘s, and yet those who have been enjoying a 
§a or outdoor existence have had to pay 
rat a heavy penalty. There are some very 
m flies about now whose bites are peculiarly 
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WITH ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


malignant. Their poison seems to be one that increases in virulence, and it is 
not till the third day that the sufferer is almost driven mad by the accumulation 
of irritation. We find that during the early part of the day one is safe, but 
woe to those who linger over tea. Just the time when it is pleasantest to sit 
and chat, one is driven away by these pests. Remembering how in Germany 
we had seen the horses protected by a kind of brazier hung on to the pole, whose 
smoke kept at least their heads free from flies, we experimented in the same 
way. We bored some holes in the side of an old galvanised pail, slung it o1 
three sticks and kept a small fire smouldering in it. One could, of course, bur 


any bits of wood or garden rubbish ; we just put in what happened to be about 
some pine cones, needles and a little peat It was entirely successful, and we 
certainly had a holiday from flies and gnats The smoke, too, was not at all 


unpleasant, being thin and rather fragrant, and, naturally, we did not keep fire 
enough going to give out any heat.—CarINE CADBY 


4 CURIOUS CUSTOM—‘* THE BABY’S PIECI 
[To tue Epitor or “ Country LiF! 
S1r,—I heard the other day of a curious custom for the first time, although it 
may be usual in other parts of the country I therefore send it to you in case 
others may have come across it, and can explain its origin. A lady was going 





THE BRAZIER IN ACTION, 
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along one of the streets in Edinburgh, in the poorer part of the town, a few 
Sundays ago and met a “ christening party,” consisting of two women in the 
lower walks of life—one carried a young infant—on their way to church to have 
the baby baptised. On meeting her they stopped, and one of them, with much 


amusement, produced from under her shawl a paper bag, which she thrust into 


: ° 
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JACK AND CARY 


her hand. The lady at first refused to take it, when the woman said, ‘* Dinna 
return it, for it will be unlucky for the bairn.”” The lady asked what was in 
the bag and why they gave it toher. They explained it was a custom to present 
‘the baby’s piece” to the first person they met on the first occasion 
the child was taken out of doors. She was on no account to open 
it till she got home, which she promised not to do, and, producing het 
purse, she placed sixpence in the baby’s hand This was greeted with 
exuberant expressions of gratitude, as that would bring great good fortune to 
the child. On opening the “ poke”’ she found an orange, a piece of sweet cake, 
a piece of cheese 
and a_ threepenny 
bit, so the baby’s 
piece was quite a 
find. I have looked 
through the folk-lore 
books I have, but 
without success 


C. H. M. Jounstone. 


rWO WEEKS IN 
ICELAND 

{To tHe Epiror.) 
Sir,—Does the cur- 
lew exist in any 
numbers in Iceland, 
ifatall? When fish- 
ing near Reykiavik, 
whimbrel, redshanks 
and golden plover 
abound, but not cur- 
lew. Did Mr. A. E. 
Murray mistake the 
whimbrel for curlew 

M. P 


THE TAME 
GULLS AT 
BABBACOMBE 
[To tHe Epiror 
Str,—The two 
photographs I send 
you of seagulls were 
taken on the beach 
at Babbacombe, near Torquay The two gulls were found one day on the rocks, 
when quite young birds, by a gentleman living at Babbacombe, who took a great 
deal of trouble in taming them by feeding them, and eventually, when the 
winter came on, he caught them and took them up to his house, keeping them 
there, attending to them and feeding them in his yard until the following spring, 
when he clipped their wings and took them back to the beach, where they have 





‘NOTHING VENTURE 
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remained ever since. This was about three summers ago, but the birds neve 
go very far away, and always return in the morning and wait on the rocks to 
be fed. They are known locally among the fishermen as Jack and Cary, ] 
believe. They are still so tame that without very much difficulty they will 
even eat from the hands of strangers, though they naturally show a certain 





COMING TO BE FED. 


amount ct reticence. I have seen them feeding with a cat, of which they d 
aot seem afraid.—Craururp W. BICKERSTETH 


ETIQUETTE AMONG GEESE. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—I was witness of what I think might interest some of your readers a few 
weeks ago. It happened at a pond we have in the park here. It is a good larg: 
pond, and we keep geese and ducks on it, and there is an island in the middle 
The ducks’ house is a little way from the edge of the pond on the mainland 
but the geese we 
never shut up at 
night, for they ar 
sufficiently wary to 
sleep either on the 
water or on the 
island, and we have 
found by several 
years’ experience that 
the foxes will not 
tackle them ther 
Well, on this particu- 
lar morning there had 
been a frost and the 
water was frozen over 
almost, but not quite, 
strong enough to bear 
the weight of a go 
The flock of gees 
(consisting of one old 
gander, one old St 
and four young 
had passed the 
on the island. I 
down to the pond 
with my sister i 
morning, and s 
out the ducl 
began to feed 
Now, the 


always lil o 

steal some | 

ducks’ food, ev 
NOTHING HAVE.” edie tnaee' . 


on shore as ul. 
The first to jump down on to the ice was one of the young geese. O! 


she promptly went through the ice, and to her intense astonishment s 

she could not swim, for the ice was too strong. She tried for a minut« woO, 

and then deliberately climbed back on to the island and told the er. 
zed 


He then got down, and by swimming and struggling with all his might, 
to break a passage for a short distance. Sometimes he struggled up 
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ice, and then it would give way and down he would go. Well, 
the geese solemnly swam after him, but not one would doa 
thing to help him. Several times before he reached the 


hore, which took, I should think, about twenty minutes, he 
yt quite exhausted and had to go back to the geese and 
st, but none of them would take a turn at his work of 
earing a passage through the ice. It was evidently quite 
‘oper etiquette for him to do it. What made it all the 
we remarkable is that, as the gander is of a different 
ed to the geese, seve ral of the latter are much heavier 
istronger than he is. I thought it really curious. I think 
is little, simple, unexpectedly interesting things like 
s that greatly make up the charm of country life, 


ich many people are never able to understand.— 


rpDON Priace, Skelton Grange, York. 


FARMING IN FORMOSA. 
[To Tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
—I am sending you a photograph of a Formosan 
ver breaking up fallow land with the queer instrument 
vn in the picture.—S. K 


FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 
{To THE Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 


© .—In Japan fishing is sometimes carried out with 
ulacrocoras capillatus). This is usually done on dark 


eal 
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cormorants 
To attract 






the fish (which are ayn, a kind of trout), torches are used to illuminate the water. 


DOVECOT AT WEOBLEY, 


Before the fishers loose the birds they put round the neck a small metal ring, 


CORMORANTS 
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reach the 


AT WORK 


they hold in their hand 
and make it deliver the 
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PRIMITIVE HARROW 


which presses a part of the gullet so that any fish that are swallowed cannot 


rhey then attach a long string, one end of which 


If they see the bird catch a fish, they pull it into the boat 
fish by pressing the neck.—K. SAKAMoTo. 








HEREFORD. 


































































































SEVENTEENTH CENTURY rIMBERED 
DOVECOT. 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 





Sir,—I am sending a photograph of a rather 





fine timbered seventeenth century dovecot at 





Buttas, near Weobley, Hereford, which might 





be of interest to your readers.—WILLIAM CALI 












GAME AND BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


To tue Epiror or “ Country LiF! 











Sir,—May I venture to question the remark 











in your review in Country Lire of May 31st 
on Captain H. A. Wilson’s book, ** Travel and 
Sport in Equatorial Africa,” viz.: ‘“‘ He con- 

















siders that the game is still the greatest asset 











which East Africa possesses, an opinion with 








which we agree.’”” From personal observation 





in my recent and previous stay in the country 
and from the fact that at the present time 








three and four storey buildings, with lifts and 








latest improvements for offices and warehouses, 
are rapidly being erected in the principal street 
of Nairobi, one would say that something beside 





game is proving of value in the country now. 





Undoubtedly the game has been a valuable 








asset in the past, but it is now rather the 








settler than the sportsman who is booking his 
passage months ahead to the country. I would 
like to know any other views on the subject. 








- a GF 
[Our reviewer, to whom we sent this 
letter, writes as follows: ‘“‘ Most of the 


money made in British East Africa has so 
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far been derived, directly or indirectly, from the game The country much commoner 
is not a difficult one to reach, and the sportsman gets more for his than in England 
money than he would by taking a shooting elsewhere The sport are often kept as 
can be indulged in under conditions of comparative luxury, is no great pets in such cages 
hardship for a lady and, consequently, during the past five years an as the one shown 
ever-increasing stream of tourists has migrated thither \ considerable in our illustra- 
number of wealthy men have been in the country from its earliest days, tion. This par- 
and this factor has undoubtedly been an influence in its apparent prosperity ticular cage, 
rhis autumn an even larger number of sportsmen seem to be making plans which was 
for a visit Undoubtedly stone buildings with lifts and all the latest improve- brought from 
ments are being erected in Nairobi, though whether this is_ indicative Lisbon, has three 
of its permanent prosperity remains to be seen. For every man who tells you com partments, 
it is possible to find another who but the upper one 


that East Africa is ‘the coming country 
knows the country intimately, and who will tell you that it is not, and never is unoccupied. It 
will be, a white man’s country, even in the Highlands. Within certain iimita- is necessary to 
tions it is possible for a white man to live there comfortably, though whether keep the little 
European children can develop to the best advantage close to the Equator is insects apart, as 
igain a matter of dispute East Africa has experienced several land booms they are very 
und their inevitable reactions. Captain Wilson writes: ‘ When I hear the pugnacious. They 
stories of the marvellous prosperity of the country, and of small estates changing are fed on cab- 
hands for thousands and tens of thousands of pounds, I can only wonder upon bage or lettuce 
what foundations these stories and these enormous prices are based. Up to leaves, and keep 
atS present stage of development British East Africa is essentially an agricultural up an intermittent 
nd pastoral country.’ Exportation, however, is difficult owing to distanc« concert day and 
from markets and the heavy railway freightage. There are no large water night. When they 
ways, and though one hears of branch railways under construction none are yet start chirping the 
completed wings are seen to 

‘Captain Wilson continues his argument: ‘It is, I believe, anaccepted be raised slightly 
fact that although the small farmer and tiller of the soil is, under certain over the back 
circumstanc es, the backbone of a nation, yet no purely agricultural and pastoral and then briskly 
community ever has or ever can, attain to great wealth Such being the case, moved one over 
it is difficult to see wherein at present lies the justification for the enormously the other, the 
inflated land values in British East Africa Land that a few years ago was edge of one rub- 
obtainable at 1s. 4d. an acre is now selling for {100 per acre, while 30s. per acre bing on a rough- 


I am informed, the average price of grazing land.’ Small town ened area resem- 
lots in Nairobi are selling at thousands of pounds. The labour question bling the surface A PORTUGUESE INSECT CAGE. 
another difficulty which confronts the settler The only logical remedy of a file on the 
seems to be forced labour, which raises unlimited possibilities for trouble other. The note is very like that of our house cricket, and it is not every 
rhe lessening of the friction between the settlers and the Government who is able to appreciate it when it is kept up indefinitely —HucGu Mary, 


is responsible to some extent for the recent progress of the country —_ 
Capital is a necessity for the man who wishes to be independent, as TETHERING GRAZING SHEEP IN HOLLAND. 
it is in any country, and for the man who possesses a few thousand [To tHe EpitTorR OF “ Country Lire.” 
pounds and does not mind living in Equatoria h country presents Sir,—In several parts of the Continent I have frequently seen 
many attractions and certain possi tethered, but until a week or 
bilities, but Captain Wilson in ‘A ago, when I was near Hoorn, 
British Borderland’ enters into Holland, I had never seen graz 
the pros and cons. of the matter A sheep tethered, and the sight seen 
more fully than it is possible to do ; to me _ sufficiently unusual to 
here.”"—Ep.]} a worth photographing. The print 
enclose is not quite as good a 
THREE BROODS IN THE SAMI P ears should like it to be; but ff 
NEST. Y ‘ ; it you will see quite clearly 
lo tue Eptror or * Country Lire.” : {ee the ewes had on collars to w 
Sir,—I should much like to know chains that were pegged to 
if any of your many readers have , , ground were attached. The lam 
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